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Swoppors Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Once as common as cabbages, the lady-finger potatoes 
seem to have gone high hat. Who knows where I can 
find some? And what does who want for 'em? 0301 


Nifty for gifts, table covers, or to dress up your own 
towel racks are my handmade, hemstitched, colored 
linen towels. Will swop for books on Vermont. 0302 


Have for swop: mahogany re production Pembroke 
table, Duncan Phyfe coffee table, 5 pair monk's cloth 
draperies — extra long — with wooden poles and rings 
(walnut stained), hand-wrought iron ivy tree with 4 
hand-blown balls for ivy, Staffordshire table lamp, 
carved walnut Victorian rocker, Wilton rug, and cash 
for 11 x 15 and 8 x 10 wool yarn hooked rugs. Swop only 
for smaller sizes or braided rugs. 0303 

Yankee bachelor, age 40, Protestant, honest, healthy, 
and with no bad habits wants to swop letters with 
Yankee girls not older than 35 years of age and just 
old-fashioned enough not to smoke gre s or drink 
beer and who like country life of N. E. 


Want to exchange several ee aad books of 
anthems, 1850 and somewhat later, for certain copies of 
Vermonter and/or books to add to a very small in- 
com plete private « collection of Vermontiana. 0305 














Will swop back issues of Harpers, Time, Golden Book 
(standard fiction), Life, Readers’ Digest or National 
Geographic for standard orchestral records or books. 
Ww hat have you to offer? 0306 


Have one copy aes of South America ond ae xico, 
by a citizen of the U. S., published in 7 Be Also 
one copy Universal iHisiey of the U. S., Subliahed in 
New Haven, Conn. 1827. Glad to amt for old glass, 
Currier & Ives prints, U. S. stamps (any kind), or what 
have you? 0307 

~~ Clothes make the man and the man can make the 

gals in my grey tweed topcoat. Like new — it is tailor- 
ave ag size 40, short, good style. 0308. 





Dishes of the Chateau pattern (Chas. Haviland) 
Jones McDuffee used to have plenty of ‘em, but where 
are they now? I'd love to do some typing for you if you 

can find some 0309 


Have $47.50 17- jewel E igin watch. Want good cz andid 
camera. What is your offer? 0310 


Who will give Ralph Waldo a comfortable life-time 
spot on their mantelpiece? Have plaster bust of Emer- 
son; will swop for ditto of Plato. O311 


Jersey heifers, registered from one of the largest 
breeders in N. E. Will swop for bay. Or will swop part 
of a young herd for its board and lodging at your farm. 
O312 


What'm | offered for Stars and Stripes, y* BE P- 
publication in France during World War? Have about 
30 of them, starting with 2nd issue. Also Wally's book 
of cartoons taken from this newspaper; Yanks, collection 
of poems by men in service including Joyce Kilmer, 
Grantland Rice; Legends of the Rhine, published by 
Y.M.C.A. men in France. 0313 


Prang's best American chromo, ‘Sunlight in Winter,"’ 
after J. Moriller. In original gilt frame 23 x 30. Litho- 
graph alone listed at $12 in 1868. What's your offer? 
O314 


Smoke cigars? Well, | want the boxes. If you're a 


lady I'll swop some chic wearing apparel, and if you're 
a man a book on public speaking. 0315 





Notice to Swoppers 


/ 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the | 


) 
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{ The closing date for new swops and 
: Swop Editor! 











Have Extracts from Records of Colchester, Conn., 1864, 
very interesting, and 50 steel engravings, portraits, and 
landscapes. Want peacocks in embroidery, painted tin, 
glassware or enamel. 0316 





Wanted: Old garnet jewelry — not too valuable 
Have old plates, and not-so-old carnelian beads, mys- 
tery stories, a good, framed Japanese print. 0317 





I want two gondolas and gondoliers for my Charles 
River Basin swanky hostelry. Name your wants. S301 





Children grown up and left you with time to read? 
Will swop books for their old hobby horses, tricycles, 
etc., for my four little ones. Write for book list. S304 


Wanted: Knuckles and The Jealous House by Clarence 
Buddington Kelland. And who wants what from me? 








I need a good-looking, good-running modern electric 
sewing machine with knee control. Do I have anything 
you need? Name your wants and we shall see. $307 





Have you read Ruth Fields’ charming book, Hitty? 
I have some pieces of the lucky Mt. Ash. What will you 
give me in exchange? S308 





Pause! Swoppers! I have manuscript recipes, reme- 
dies and formulas of all sorts which have come down in 
my family in America since 1633 on. Real old Yankee 
methods and ways of doing. Name it and I will swop you 
an exact copy for what you have. Enclose 3¢ stamp. S309 





I have an electric heater for small room. I want U. S. 
stamps and covers, old glass, Currier and Ives prints, or 
what have you? S311 





I have a 6% foot Empire sofa — a bit heavy but good 
for a large room or hall; also a thoroughly Victorian 
black walnut bedroom set. My prayers are for old H & 
L hinges, 7-inch; door latches; brass knocker; lantern 
suitable as outside light by front door; mantel for fire- 
place with 4% foot opening. Who has any or all? S312 








W ill exchange 100 different foreigners in good condi- 
tion for 75 different United Staters in good condition. 
Stamps, of course, for my collection. $314 





Will swop genuine leather letter holder and girl's top 
coat, size 36, for laurel or rhododendron plants from 
private stock or nursery. S316 





If you are teaching your children at home you will 
like chair desks, adjustable, sizes six to ten. What I 
want at the moment A a wooden salad bow! or an old- 
fashioned hammock. $320 








Winter is coming. TI ll swop a Flexible Flyer sled for a 
book on how to train a puppy. $321 





Have a nice salmon trolling rod and Vom Hofe reel - 
never caught a fish with it yet. Will swop for some good 
books on pheasant and waterfowl raising. S322 





Who is going to get an R.O.T.C. commission? A pair 
of field boots, size 9, used by a former Air Service officer 
who has sore feet now. Slightly mildewed but otherwise 
good. Swop for a typewriter. $323 





A set of framed, autographed photographs of famous 
aviators — glass busted in a few — including Lindbergh, 
MacCready, Casey Jones and other old timers. How 
about a swop for a good 22 repeater or a typewriter? 
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Who has ducks, mallards and such — not puddle 
ducks — and pheasant to swop? And for what — not 
cash? S325 





Super Swop: We want to swop our six-room house in 
Passaic, N. J. (rented at the moment while we're abroad) 
for a small Connecticut farmhouse. Brook and lilacs 
practically required. We hear YANKEE can do anything! 
Here's the test! Au301 





Am still making a flower garden, also rock garden, so 
want to swop perennial flower roots and bulbs (no mat- 
ter how old-fashioned). Especially want Grape Hya- 
cinths. Send list of what you want and have. Au302 





w ant a registered pup? I have splendid, healthy 
wire-haired terriers, cocker spaniels, Scotties and collies 
Would like correspondence with all dog lovers or those 
interested in owning a really good dog. All letters 
answered. Au305 





I have a spanking-new candlewick bedspread 
white ground with red tufting, double size, never used 
It's yours tufts and all — for 10 yards of yellow and 
white checked cotton material for my kitchen windows. 
Aus 307 

Will swop Indian head pennies dated 1862 “(copper 
nickel), 1882, 88, 91, 95, 96, 98, 99, 1901, 02, 03, 04 
05, 06, 07, 08, 09. I he 1856, 58 (Flying Eagle type), 
1860, 61, 63 (copper nickel), 1864, 64L, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72 (mercy!), 73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 85, 1900, 1908s 
and 1909s. Au309 





Will exchange five children's (age 2—4) new summer 
dresses, or five more children’s (age 7~9) new summer 
dresses y- hand-woven oval rug, Lag! colors, about 
3x5 ft. All te n dresses for two rugs. Au312 


Wi ill swop 100 good, clea ar post marks, all different 
with stamps — for 100 U. S. stamps, all different 
any kind. Au313 











A number of small Currier & Ives prints, s, all j in good 
condition (write for list) are yours for Currier & Ives 
Spring. Au314 





For pleasure, advertising or speculation: a 1907 
Maxwell, a 1912 E.M.F. touring, a 1912 Penn roadster. 
What do you offer? Au315 

(Continued on page 42) 
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A NEW YANKEE INVENTION 


Gr-r-r-rumph! Someone Is the colonel’s word! Fascinating 
fun for everyone is the keynote of this new educational word 
game. Players use differently colored letters on sparkling 
cubic tiles to form their words on the crossword puzzle 
board. When adding a word, a player turns to his color all 
its letters, including any letter of a word already on the 
board where his word joins or crosses it. The player who 
finishes with the most letters, showing his color, wins the 
game. The big game of 300 tiles is $3.00 postpaid. The ana- 
gram game of 50 tiles is $1.00 postpaid. Sent on five days’ 
approval. Send check or M.O. to 


GEORGE COFFIN, Publisher 
25 Blair Road Fitzwilliam, N. H. 


Bean’s New Bird Shooting 
Coat 


Brown duck with 
soft corduroy col- 
lar. A light weight 
pliable garment that 
gives the shooter the 
utmost freedom of 
action. Many pock- 
ets, including two 
large shell pockets 
supported by straps 
the same as used on 
skeet garments that 
prevent pockets from 
sagging and large di- 
vided game pocket in 
back. Color: khaki. 
Sizes 36 to 48. Price $3.25 postpaid. Send for 
free sample and New Fall Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
138 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


Manufacturers Hen ting and Camping Spoctaitics 












The Fragrance of Maine Balsam 


Eliminate the obnoxious household odors of cooking, etc 
= the Fresh Fragrance of 
+ Paine's Maine Balsam Incense. 
Box of 30 cones $.25 postpaid. 
Special Offer 
Log Cabin Burner (as illus 
trated) $.75 postpaid. Box of 15 
cones bm E. 
AINE INCENSE CO. 
195 Middle St., Lewiston, Me. 





FILMS DEVELOPED 
FREE ENLARGEMENTS 
We give you 8 BEAUTIFUL RADEX prints and 2 


Professional Double Weight enlargements with each 
Kodak roll developed for 25c (coin). 


FASTER SERVICE 
Star Photo Studios, 3-A, La Crosse, Wis. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Notice of a change in your address must reach 
us by the first of the month in which the change 
is to be made. 
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Dear YANKEE: 
We would like to have a system of mer- 


chandizing hobbies and services in Reading. 

Our operating equipment would eonsist of 
one sheet of brown wrapping paper tacked 
onto the door of the village fire station. 

Here, printed in red crayon, would be the 
swoppee’s name, address and telephone num- 
ber; next, the wares or services available for 
swopping and the price in authorized barter 
units. 


1 nine-inch blueberry pie (name, etc.), 1 barter 


unit 

1 two-hour knitting lesson (name, etc.), 1 
barter unit 

1 outdoor grill built (labor) (mame, etc.), 15 


barter units 
1 hour’s driving (driver’s car) (name, etc.), 2 
barter units 


The authorized barter units are what would 
make our civic project not only a clearing house 
for industrious craftsmen, but a game of swop- 
ping, dickering and getting acquainted. We 
could not have authorized barter units without 
a committee of experts who would volunteer 
their services to value merchandise and labor. 
In fact collective and generous hobby 
would be making swops available for us. 

One of our neighbors, an artist with the 
waxes, cleaners and finishes, would give your 
car the grandest patina if you could get 
together on a swop. Last year he waxed a ncigh- 
bor’s car and the neighbor (a radio expert) 
overhauled the waxer’s far-from-new radio and 
furnished service calls throughout the year. 
Another man (an ardent gardener) in return 
for having his car waxed agreed to trim and 
weed, during the summer season, a prickly bar- 


their 


(Continued on page 8) 


Tuts Montn’s Cover: Cover Design by Bernard 
F. Thayer 


YANKEE 


Combined with Leisure MAGazine | 
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for unsolicited mss. Names used in fiction, 
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pearing herein takes no responsibility in Tegard 
to transactions entered into as a result thereof 
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| All rights reserved. 
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WHEN 


FALL FOLIAGE 
IS AT ITS PRETTIEST 


PERIODS OF BRILLIANT COLOR 


Northeastern Vermont: Sept. 15-Oct. 5. 
Champlain Valley and Central Ver- 
mont: Sept. 25~-Oct. 
mont Sept. 30-Oct. 20. For further in- 
formation, 


15. Southern Ver- 


vite: Publicity Service, 


Room D-18, State House, Montpelier, 


if 


Vermont. 


duce 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


Be individual this year... 
nomical too! You don't have to be an 
artist — it’s fine if you are. Simply 
paste up some favorite snap-shot or 
drawing - 
own -— write greetings in your own 
hand. You make only one copy. Our 
PLANOCARD process will repro 
as many as you wish 
yy envelopes too. Send 
name and address. We will mail you 
at once this complete kit 
LUTELY FREE. Send now! 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 
46 Franklin St. 


and eco 
make a sketch of your 


We sup- 
us your 


ABSO- 


Boston, Mass. 
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cA Yankee Value 


Christmas Greetings! 


Photographic studies of well-known and loved 
New Hampshire scenes 


style printed 


to New Engl 


Two sets, 
Send today 


on 


antique stock 
greeting to bring your friends closer to yeu and 
and 
A and B. No duplications, 50c each 
for attractive assortment of 12 
subjects with envelopes. 


E. D. PUTNAM 
Aatrim, New Hampshire 





IN 


Attractive French fold 
A Christmas 
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FALL GARDENING 


in 


YANKEELAND 


Our long New England Fall 
seasons provide ideal condi- 
tions for garden making. 


The technical explanation is too 
long for inclusion here . . . but 
there are practical advantages. 


To you, the greatest is the addi- 
tional season of garden enjoy- 


ment resulting. 


We have much 


developing your landscape 


to offer in 
effects... 


Native Yankee ability to de- 
velop individualistic landscapes 
in the best Yankee tradition . . . 


Intimate knowledge of the prob- 
lems and limitations of Yankee 
soils and climate .. . 


A large stock of plants proved 
suitable for Yankee gardens 
. . . grown in the heart of Yan- 


keeland. 


Our landscape consultants await 
your call. 


Our catalog is yours for the 
asking. 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: Framingham 6191 











| 





Dayton Snyder 


Sugar maples in experimental row at Bartlett Arboretum. Planted 11 years ago and kept below six 
feet by annual pruning 


A VISIT TO THE BARTLETT 


ARBORETUM 
By C. F. Greeves-Carpenter 


Tre Bartlett Arboretum just out- 
side Stamford, Connecticut is an experi- 
mental testing ground where problems 
relating to scientific tree maintenance are 
worked out under normal conditions. 

We also know, for example, that spray 
materials are principally designed for use on 
insects which affect fruit trees and truck 
crops, rather than on the tender foliage of 
ornamental trees and shrubs. As a conse- 
quence, all the spray materials used in the 
commercial spraying of shade trees are first 
tested in this arboretum for their efficacy in 
controlling the particular insect pest or 
fungus disease; and secondly for the toler- 
ance of the particular plants toward the 
chemicals which comprise the formula on 
trees specially dwarfed through regular mid- 
summer pruning to a height of six to eight 
feet. 

Also, at the arboretum there are a number 
of test plots in which certain varieties of 
trees have been grown. One plot will contain 
untreated trees while a companion lot will 
have trees of the same species which have 
been consistently fertilized so that a check 
can be had on the efficacy of different fer- 
tilizer formulae. 

Dr. Ephraim Porter Felt, former Chief 
Entomologist for the State of New York, is 
Chief of the Tree Research Laboratories that 
are maintained on the arboretum grounds. 
He and his associates have devised special 


insect breeding cages so that the life his- 
tories of little known or newly introduced 
pests may be worked out under close obser- 
vation and the vulnerable point in their ex- 
istence known so that they may the more 
readily be kept in check. These breeding 
cages consist of celluloid cylinders fastened 
at top and bottom with fine mesh cheese- 
cloth. Suppose, for instance, a new pest had 
been observed feeding on oaks. Several spec- 
imens of the insect would be collected and 
placed in one of the cylindrical cages which 
is then inserted over the end of a branch of 
an oak. Both ends, being sealed with cheese- 
cloth, admit free passage of air and vet pre- 
vent the insects from escaping. Having a 
natural food supply at hand, the pests thrive 
and undergo their transformations exposed 
to full view and at a convenient height for 
observation. 

In the woodland area surrounding the 
more cultivated section in which stands the 
laboratory building and insectary, there are 
a number of other interesting experiments 
such as the various tests of special cavity 
filling media developed by various compa- 
nies commercially interested in the care of 
trees. Dendricians at the arboretum have 
purposely made a number of cavities and 
filled them with these media as well as with 
other materials that have been suggested 
from time to time. 

Of course, the whole story of successfully 














“filling cavities cannot possibly be seen by the 
outward appearance although that does in- 
dicate whether the material is resilient 
enough to give with the natural motion and 
sway of the tree or whether it will crack and 
be forcibly ejected. Rather, it is that which 
goes on behind the cavity filling that tells 
the story. To determine just what goes on 
there, a number of bores have been made in 
the trunks of different species of trees and a 
watch glass has been sealed into the face of 
each so that every spring the rise and fall of 
the sap flow is noted. Also, in similar fashion 
one finds tree wound dressings being sub- 
jected to rigid examination. 

The arboretum was started some twenty- 
five years ago by Mr. F. A. Bartlett, a sin- 
cere friend of trees, and it will be enjoyed 
by everyone who has an appreciation as well 
as an interest in its scientific and educational 
aspects. 





Statement of Policy 


nations, 
think of it 
between forces larger than nations the 
forces of justice and peace against the forces 
of injustice and aggression. No Yankee will 
fail to do his American part in strengthening 
the cause of the former. It is a time which 
calls for clear thinking, and sane living, 
and minds free from the muddled waters of 
propaganda, sensationalism, and horror. 
YANKEE has studied the prewar and war 


There is a between 


but 


war on 


yes, when you come to 


experience of publications during the last 
war. Its conclusion is that readers for the 
most part were just as well off, if not better 
off, without mention of this tragedy at all. 
So, for the present at least, if you agree, 
YANKEE’s policy will be one of “hands off” 
and its rule of thumb in Chapter IV, verse 8, 
Philippians which reads as follows: 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 


lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 





NOTICE 


> In giving the shelves their fall 
cleaning the other day, Yanxee dis- 
covered that there is not a single copy 
of the July 1937 issue. Who no longer 
wants his? Yankee will be glad to 
take it off his hands. 


AMMERER 


Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
sver 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
} 419 soyiston St. Boston, Mass. 






























8.8. Pierece’s Coffees 


In Vacuum-pack tins to 
assure Roaster-freshness 


CAFE DES INVALIDES 
“If coffee keeps you awake, try Cafe des Invalides,” a favorite 


service. It is famous for having the 
delicious flavor of fine coffee, but, many find, without the usual 


for after-dinner or evenin 


after-effects. 


S.S.P. CHOISA 


Mocha and Java added to selected South and Central American 
coffees is responsible for its delicious flavor. 


S.S.P. MOCHA & JAVA 


Not many small expenditures give as much pleasure as the few 
extra cents spent for this blend of the world’s finest coffees. 


S. 8S. PIERCE CO. 


110 BROOKLINE AVENUE 
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% <2 SP Who Will Sell Me 
~ A a Farm? 


a? 


With nice old Colonial 
st house, five or six rooms, 
d two or three fireplaces, and in 

fair repair. On water, fresh or 

salt, and I want to see it from the 
window. No main road locations con- 
sidered. Twenty-five acres or more. And 
under $1500 the further under the 


better. RE 22, 626 Park Square Building, 
Boston. 








> If your problem is getting 
a good water supply, let us 
talk it over with you. A post 


card will bring us to see you. 


HATFIELD BROTHERS 
Artesian and Driven Wells 
21 Endicott Avenue Somerville, Mass. 








. 





Pruning Spraying Surgery 


Barber Tree Service 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. Telephone 346-21 
ROBERT D. REES 


Feeding Bracing Vista Cutting 





~ 








PLANT WITH CARE 
This Fall! 


The all-too-short Fall planting 
season demands that you exercise 
greatest care in your planning and 
your choice of plants. For ever- 
greens, shrubs, trees and peren- 
nials that you can count on, phone, 
or write us. Our landscape experts 
will be glad to offer suggestions, 
without obligation. 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 


Nurseries 


423 Adams Street ® North Abington, Mass. 








Serving New England for 44 Years 
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Ranging 
the Maine 
Coast 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 
Illustrated by Edward A. Wilson 


For the yachtsman this book will 
prove the perfect cockpit compan- 
ion. For the honest landlubber with 
the sea in his bones it will prove a 
new and intimate approach to the 
glories of the coast of Maine. Illus- 
trated with full-page plates, color 
drawings and maps. 00 
Ask your bookseller about the 
De Luxe Limited Edition 
W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SO STANDS 


THE ROCK 


A NOVEL OF VERMONT 


By Anne Miller Downes 


An original and powerful story, 
one of the very best of the current 
year. It deserves wide reading.” 

BLISS PERRY. “A book of beauty 
written with a deft skill and under- 
standing.’ BRUCE LANCASTER. 
At all bookstores. $2.50 


STOKES - 443-4th Ave., N. Y.C. 
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JUS TAMONG OURSELVES 





Axy OF you FOLKs who subscribe 
to YANKEE just to read Mr. Coffin’s reviews 
which have been appearing regularly here 
up to now, write in and get your money 
back because we have had to rearrange 
things editorially a bit. What you will be 
getting here after this may be lots of things 
but it won’t be in Mr. Coffin’s (and his able 
assistant’s) inimitable style. 

What seems to be happening as YANKEE 
takes its place in the general publishing 
scheme of things is that what has been its 
objective interest in books, authors, poems, 
poets — indicated in the past by reviews, the 
New England author series, criticism, and 
praise — is now a subjective interest. All of 
which seems complicated but it really isn’t. 
It means in a few words that YANKEE, instead 
of sitting on the sidelines as it has in the past 

throwing bottles at the umpire and chew- 
ing peanuts when the game was dull has 
left its seat in the bleachers and is now on the 
players’ bench taking its turn at bat along 
with the others. 

Consequently, YANKEE feels that as long 
as it is down there on the playing field, you 
will enjoy its intimate contacts with the 
other players fully as much if not more than 
. and will 
therefore report here for you from month to 
month these events in the publishing game 
as the players see them. 

H. Weston Flint, Wellesley partner of the 
Boston firm, Hale, Cushman & Flint, sends 
us a handsome new book called American 
Potters and Pottery by John Ramsay. It sells 
for $3.75 and seems to be the last word for 
pottery lovers everywhere. There’s a chapter 
in it about New England potters, a check list 
of American potters, and a bibliography of 
potters’ marks. Knowing Flint as we do as 
one who has a real interest in Yankee pur- 
suits and hobbies, our guess is that this book 
won’t stay long in its first edition. 

Pleasant interview last week with veteran 
Ellery Sedgewick of the Atlantic Monthly a 
man of rare charm. He repeated a conversa- 
tion with Publisher Bok of the Ladies’ Home 


its former sideline comments . . 


Journal which took place some years back. 


The two were comparing notes on their 
respective circulations in Boston. 

“You see, Mr. Sedgewick,”’ Publisher Bok 
remarked jokingly, ““we both have approxi- 
mately the same amount. The only difference 
is that yours goes in the front door and mine 
goes in the back.” Revealed that from the 
two Sedgewicks of Mayflower time have 
now rooted some 5,000 . that upon the 
occasion of this year — Stockbridge’s 200th 

one of the historic buildings figuring 
conspicuously in the celebration is the 
Sedgewick mansion built in 1785 by Judge 
Theodore Sedgewick, great grandfather of 
the present owner. The Aflantic, incidentally, 
under Editor Weeks’ able guidance, is very 
much on the upgrade. 


Leonard Bacon and his daughter, Martha, 
dropped in for a chat after a short visit here 
from their home in Peacedale, Rhode Island. 
The latter, following in the footsteps of her 
father’s illustrious literary career, seems to 
be making a name for herself in poetry. See 
an early issue of Harper’s. 

Nancy Byrd Turner has been spending the 
summer at the MacDowell Colony, along 
with just one or two others. Former editor 
of the Youth’s Companion and on the staff of 
the Atlantic she bemoans the general state of 
affairs in children’s amusement. . . de- 
clares much of the entertainment for chil- 
dren today contains “shock”? appeal which 
is definitely bad for the child . which 
is not the same thing as saying her own things 
are not selling well because her publishers, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, would deny this. 
She read us one of her recent poems, Colum- 
bus, a rare thing which every American 
should have. It will appear in an early issue 
of the American Boy. 

Donald Trayser, down on the Cape, editor 
of the Patriot, and occasional contributor to 
YANKEE, helped us over a couple of rough 
spots this summer and while doing it we 
came across his 536 page labor of love called 
Barnstable, Three Centuries of a Cape Cod Town, 
published by F. B. & F. P. Goss of Hyannis 
($4.75) this year. It’s a veritable gold mine 
of information about not only that section of 
the Cape but of New England as well. 
Henry C. Kittredge and A. Lawrence Lowell 
are numbered among native contributors 
and in the back there are pages of photo- 
graphs given over to the old and the new. 
The last thing of this kind we saw from down 
that way was Henry Beetle Hough’s 
Martha’s Vineyard, Tuttle Publishing Com- 
pany ($2.50), which went into Martha’s 
Vineyard as summer resort over a period of 
one hundred years, 1835-1935 
mirable work in its way, too. 

When America and New England and 
Harvard lost Irving Babbitt they lost a man 
whom they much admired and never truly 
recognized for the great man that he was. 
Mrs. Irving Babbitt still carries on her hus- 
band’s fondness for those interested in liter- 
ary pursuits. Visiting her recently has been 
Austin Warren, one of the editors of the New 
England Quarterly, published at Orono, 
Maine, now hard at work on the foundation 
of a new international quarterly with an 
international board of editors. It’s the kind 
of thing Irving Babbitt would have en- 
couraged. 

A note from J. W. Robertson Scott, J.P., 
C.C. governing director of an English pub- 
lication called the Countryman, reveals that 
included in his list of some 20,000 subscrib- 
ers he has some 500 American readers. This 
Countryman is a quarterly we have long ad- 
mired and YANKEE was complimented at its 
director’s suggestion of some mutually 


an ad- 








-beneficial exchange of material, etc., with 
the idea that English readers are interested 
in the Yankee way of things just as Yankees 
are interested in the English way. The 
Countryman, like YANKEE, is published in the 
country. 

For your collection of things New Eng- 
land, add a note to get the June 29th edition 
of the Houlton Pioneer Times, and the July 
26th edition of the Berkshire Eagle . . . the 
former celebrating Aroostook’s 100th Anni- 
versary, the latter the Eagle’s 150th. Also 
add a copy of Wayside Studio’s Three Old 
Timers by Darling and Miller, $1.00 at the 
Studio, South Yarmouth, Mass. It is a short 
summary of Sandwich, Barnstable, and 
Yarmouth’s 300 years of glory .. . illus- 
trated with most attractive woodcuts. Miss 
Baker of the Studio has suggested we might 
like to list the book in our “Sunday section.” 
Surprising how many folks think YANKEE is a 
newspaper. 

Thomas R. Coward of Coward, McCann, 
Inc. has a house in Little Compton, R. L, 
this summer. His first act there was the res- 
cue of a small child from drowning. His next 

. a visit here en route to points north. 
We talked of Llewellyn Howland’s manu- 
script, among other things, about the dis- 
covery of Howland’s Island in the Pacific, 
now an important air base. The manuscript, 
taken from an old sea chest in New Bed- 
ford, told of terrific battles on the island 
between gulls and rats, the island’s sole in- 
habitants. Much too long for us, Mr. Coward 





E are proud to extend a hearty invitation to 

visit a NEWLY-DECORATED Paine 
Furniture Company, with the largest and most 
complete display in New England. We present 75 
beautiful new model rooms .. . distinctive settings 
. +. presenting bright, colorful Fall furnishings. 


OME in soon enjoy wandering through 
these model rooms... and, better yet, ask 
questions of our interior decorators. You will find 
REAL value for what you spend and prices as low 
as comparable quality anywhere. 


Shop and compare our quality and prices... 
it’s PAINE by preference! 
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is considering it in book form. 81 Arlington Street BOSTON. Mass : 
An Associated Press release in the morning : 
paper about how a New York educational . R 
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body has discovered that children can learn yp \ 
things from the observation of rabbits re- a ee ee em 
minds us of the Hoopers at the Stephen 
Daye Press from whom we purchased rab- 
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bits some time back for our own children who 
have watched and watched and watched and 
learned nothing. Better if we'd sent the 
children to board with the Hoopers, we 
imagine, as we understand they would have 
learned more there. Be that as it may, with 
Marion Hooper’s fast recovery from her first 
born, it would seem that Stephen Daye has 
some fine New England books all ready for 
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3000 Books of Leisure 


the hobbyists’ handbook 


Ts only complete leisure bibliography is 
now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents 

Back numbers of LEISURE, “the magazine 





the fall season . . . Salts of the Sound, and 
New England Year. The latter is being illus- 
trated by Herbert Waters who has in the 
past contributed several fine drawings to 
YANKEE. 

More or less ever since Miss Dodd’s series 
of articles about New England authors ap- 
peared in YANKEE we have been receiving 
communications from those who were left 
out. The latest is a clipping in Emerson’s 
Column in the Colebrook (N. H.) Sentinel men- 
tioning the omissions of Judge Edgar 
Aldrich, David Blanchard, John T. Amey of 
Pittsburgh, Robert N. Chamberlain of 
Stewartstown, and Senator Leon Ripley. 
Then there was Mrs. Iva Drew, Horace 
White, Amy Phillips, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, Judge Remick, and John Bridges of 
Colebrook; John Hutchins and Jeanette 
Thompson of Stratford; Rev. Moody Mar- 
shall, Stephen Richardson, Percy Titus, and 

(Continued on page 37) 
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of a thousand diversions,” for 1934, 1935, 1936, 

1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each — 20 

for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each. 
LEISURE BOOKS 

683 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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{n important contribution to 
{merican intellectual history 


The 
New England Mind 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By Perry MILLER 
$3.75 all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN €0., New Vork 
























the OLD CAPE 


by Joseph C. Lincoln 


One hundred poems, both long and 
short, that reveal all the humor, 


irresistible characters, 





sentiment 
and salty Cape Cod atmosphere | 
for which Joe Lincoln is famous. 
Frontispiece in color and beauti- 
fully decorated 


Harold Brett. 
$2.50 At All Booksellers 


throughout by 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd St. New York 
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5 spicy SECRETS 


for Sandwiches 


» . OF Smacks 


It’s ahoney for your money—Underwood 
Deviled Ham — snappy, spicy, savory. 
Everybody likes it just as it comes from 
the can. But fora change, try these new 
combinations, for sandwiches or snacks : 





UNDER} WOOD DEVILED HAM 


WITH PEANUT BUTTER 
(Children like it!) 





UNDERJ{ WOOD DEVILED HAM 
WITH CREAM CHEESE 
(Nice for tea!) 

UNDER} WOOD DEVILED HAM 
WITH MINCED PICKLE 
(A picnic favorite !) 
UNDERR WOOD DEVILED HAM 


WITH CHILI SAUCE 
(For snap and zest!) 






UNDER} WOOD DEVILED HAM 


WITH MAYONNAISE 
OR SALAD DRESSING 
(New and different!) 


Underwood Deviled Ham is prepared 
only from delicious whole hams, smoothly 
blended with pure spices — nothing else. 





Now made IN CANADA as in the United States, 
and sold at the same price. 
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(Continued from page 3) 





berry hedge for the waxing man. These dickers 
might have been arranged by matching up 
their respective barter units on the bulletin 
board. 

All of Reading’s residents, of course, aren’t 
swoppers now; but I can think of a few who 
might well be. 

For example, I know an expert income tax 
maker-outer. This citizen has a phobia for re- 
finishing battered antiques which his wife 
a bargain hunting lady digs up here and 
there and deposits in the family garage. As 
trophies of country auctions are discovered, he 
might hurry himself to the Hobby Exchange to 
match up his income tax barter units with 
swoppees addicted to refinishing antiques. 

Again there is a rose garden in our village 
filled with an assortment of beautiful roses 
which are watched over and tended with an 
abandoned zeal by a sweet old lady. This sweet 
old lady has a strain of Victorian refinement 
which, while compatible with the rose garden, 
is most incompatible with the rose bugs. When 
the rose bugs make their début and attack her 
cherished roses, the little old lady gives up her 
battle for the right. 

At this point swopping might well take a 
bow. A brave neighbor enters the rose garden 
as the Nemesis of the ill-fated bugs. For her 
swop she could exact high and continuous 
bounty, during the rose bug season, in the form 
of home-made doughnuts. One of our Reading 
women winters in St. Petersburg, Florida; and 
for a spare time hobby she collects tiny clam 
shells never larger than a half inch and 
found only on the Gulf side of Florida. Then, 
equipped with cement, paints, pipe cleaners 
and assorted shells she designs tiny floral scenes 
on match boxes, ash trays, jewelry, place cards 
and — thanks to the pipe cleaners — animals 
of charming personality. These tropic wares 
would be available for stay-at-homes if the 
artist lady were pleased with utilitarian units. 

Personally, I crochet neckties — very hand- 
some ones too, if I do say so myself. These I 
swop for fruit cake, Aunt Mary’s chili sauce o1 
block prints for Christmas cards. My latest 
swop was to make a tie for a friend to present to 





her husband, in return for which the friend 
made a pair of pajamas for me to present to my 
husband. 

Our only problem is to have it standardized 
as to barter units — income tax maker-outer, 
rose bug snaring or chiffon pies. With the unit 
established, all Reading people would need to 
do would be to find their public and swop — 
unit for unit. 

LAVINIA Perrce Harpy, 
Reading, Mass. 


Dear Yankee 

Please discontinue my subscription. I do this 
in protest against your advertising of the New 
England Anti-Vivisection Society. Knowing 
that virtually all of the important advances in 
modern medicine have come about through 
animal experimentation, I regard such adver- 
tisements as highly anti-social and immoral, 
regardless of how well meaning the benighted 
oponents of vivisection may be. 

Not only has the average human life span 
been markedly increased by such experiments 
through dietary and surgical advances but 
many diseases such as diabetes, tuberculosis, 
cholera, many neurological disorders and a 
host of killers have been rendered curable or 
much less dangerous to millions of our con- 
temporaries, and billions yet unborn, by the 
usually humane sacrifice of a few thousand 
animals in our scientific laboratories. If cancer 
and heart disease are ever to be conquered it 
will be through animal experimentation. 

Not only do advances in the medical sciences 
depend upon experiments with living animals 
but the maintenance of ground gained against 
disease would soon be lost without them. The 
standardization of drugs or pharmaceuticals 
such as anesthetics, hormones and other bio- 
logical agents must be done by tests with ani- 
mals. Without experiments on living animals 
modern physiology and surgery simply could 


not be taught to the oncoming generation of 


medical students. States having strong anti- 
vivisection laws, like New Jersey, simply cannot 
have medical schools. 

Advances through vivisection have been the 
source of saving thousands of animals annually 
by increasing our knowledge of veterinary med- 


icine. As an animal lover I find this sort of 


thing far more impressive than the sentimental 

obscurantism of misguided antivivisectionists. 
Hupson Hoac ann, Director 
Biological Laboratories 
Clark University 
Worcester, Mass. 








Says Imogene Wolcott, Yankee Magazine’s new Food Editor:— | 


‘Because I believe there is no cooking in all the world quite so good as | 
simple tried-and-true New England dishes, I’m looking forward with the 
keenest delight to editing the Yankee food columns. Be it ever so humble, 
there’s no food that compares to those sturdy dishes that were originally 
created out of the wealth of resources which the old home place provided. 
Such dishes bring back a sharp homesickness for the memory of a big 
kitchen, for foods cooked by the hand of some woman who cooked as 
though she loved cooking and likely did. Real New England dishes have 
their roots in the soil; their creators had little money for fancy groceries but 
the abundance of milk and cream and eggs and butter turned the plainest 
food into something superbly delicious. Testing and editing these old- 
fashioned recipes, along with the new, is a job that I know I shall find as 


interesting and free from monotony as a cross patch quilt.” 
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in the fall a 
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HEN the clear fall afternoons spread their mellow sunshine 
over the picturesque towns and villages of New England, there 
arrives a season which is New England at its best. 

Perhaps this fall you are planning a trip to Boston. If so, may we 
suggest that you avail yourself of the truly New England cookery, 
the luxurious appointments and the cheery, comfortable atmosphere 
which abounds at the Hotel Puritan. 

Perhaps your plans will include a longer stay. Perhaps the entire 
winter season, and if so, the Puritan invites you to inspect its roomy 
suites which may be had for long term occupancy. The rates are 
surprisingly moderate. 

Whether you plan to be in Boston for a day, a week or longer, we 
feel sure you will enjoy the true New England comfort of a stay at 
the Hotel Puritan. 

One of our many conveniences is our private parking area directly 
adjacent to the hotel which is available to all motoring guests 


without cost. 
| Harel. | 


“PURITAN 
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390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WituiaM B. Rice, II, Managing Director 
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Erlin Hogan 


Philip Hussey 








Thomas Campbell 








S2x Smart Yanks 


Provincetown, Massachusetts 


Erlin Hogan is a literary professional at the age of 
nine. E. P. Dutton recently brought out her The Four 
Funny Men, a humorous book for children (by which 
Erlin means three- and four-year-olds). Her book is 
illustrated by her aunt, Inez Hogan. In the photo- 
graph you see Bonnie, her spaniel, with a manuscript 
in his mouth while Erlin watches with that worried 
writer’s look in her eye. Erlin’s great-grandfather, 
Capt. John Cook, last of the old-time Provincetown 
whalers, wrote Pursuing the Whale and Thar She Blows. 


North Berwick, Maine 


When horse-and-plows went out of fashion not only 
the horse but the plow was out of a job. The Hussey 
Manufacturing Company had been making plows for 
one hundred years and it looked as though the busi- 
ness, along with the large perissodactyl ungulate 
mammal (see dictionary) might become extinct. 
Philip Hussey, seeing the skids under plows, looked 
around to find what was on the up-and-up and chose 
skis. He turned the dying plow business into a thriving 
plant specializing in winter sports equipment. Mr. 
Hussey decided to become a competent skier himself 
but the business came easier and faster than skiing 
technique. He is still a dubber on the ski trail, he says 
— but his business is no dubber. 


Berkeley, Rhode Island 


Thomas Campbell who has never been to sea in his 
life carves and builds accurate replicas of famous 
boats, using his own library as his shipyard. Forty- 
seven years ago Campbell, then a millhand, suffered 
an electric shock and interested himself during his 
long convalescence in model boat making. In his 
kitchen hangs his first attempt, a framed model of a 
full-rigged ship superimposed on a painted carving of 
Newport Harbor. Now yacht owners engage him to 
make models of their favorite craft, ship companies 
retain him and what started as a hobby is a pleasant 
source of income. Mr. Campbell spends as long as two 
years on some of his models. 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Gilbert Adrian drew pictures on the flyleaf of his 
schoolbooks and his mother, who liked his pictures, 
sent him to the Rhode Island School of Design and 
later to Paris. There he met Irving Berlin who also 
liked his pictures and engaged him to design costumes 
for his Music Box Revues. Mrs. Rudolph Valentino 
sent the boy to Hollywood to supervise the costuming 
of several productions starring her late husband and 
Adrian — as he is now known — has been a Helly- 
wood topnotcher ever since. He dresses Joan Craw- 
ford, Greta Garbo, Rosalind Russell, Luise Rainer, 
Norma Shearer and many other stars. He is thirty 
years old and recently married Janet Gaynor. 


Rindge, New Hampshire 


Abby Langdon Wilder, the only woman director of 
a State Employment Service in the country, has had 
appointments under three governors, first as Chief of 
the Emergency Relief Administration and now as 
Director of Selection of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps as well as the State Employment Service. What 
she has to do, she says, is match up men and jobs. Mrs. 
Wilder has served as selectman; on the School Board 
and the Library Commission in Rindge; and on the 
State Relief Advisory Council and Board of Public 
Welfare. Her late husband, George Warren Wilder, 
was president of the Butterick Publishing Company. 


South Royalton, Vermont 


When Mrs. Schuyler F. Herron is not in Vermont 
she is directing activities at Storrowtown Village, 
West Springfield, Mass. This model village, typical of 
old New England, was conceived and carried out by 
Mrs. James J. Storrow, a trustee of the Eastern States 
Exposition. Mrs. Herron, who operated a test kitchen 
in Cambridge during the war, organized the Home 
Department in Storrowtown and has kept it running 
for twenty years. You may see her welcoming guests at 
the Tavern, chatting with Sammy Spring, caller and 
fiddler at the Friday Country Dances, or singing 
hymns on Sunday afternoon in the old church. She is 
an expert in home management and can tell you how 
to live inside your income and not mind it a bit. 
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Martin Sheridan, Feature Fotos 
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Abby Langdon Wilder 


Mrs. Schuyler F. Herron 
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Helpful Hints for You to Use This Coming Month . 


Humor . 


Interesting Dates . 


Comments . . . Observations 





OCTOBER 


1939 














On October 20, 1692, 


Cotton Mather, famous minister of Bos- 
ton’s North Church, wrote to his uncle, the 
Rev. John Cotton, of Plymouth, complain- 
ing against certain slanders about him: 


There are fourteen worthy ministers that 
have newly set their hands unto a book now in ye 
press containing ‘Cases of Conscience’ about witch- 
craft. I did, in my confidence think, that as ye 
humours of the people now run, such a disease (?) 
going about would not only enable the Witch-Advo- 
cates, very learnedly to cavil & nibble at ye late 
proceedings against the witches... but also 
stiffle any further proceedings . . . pro- 
duce a public in open conflict (: ») swith ye » jaiges 
(tho beyond ye intention of ye worthy Author & 
Subse riber 5 ) 

“For such causes I for one more did withall the 
modesty I could use, decline, setting my hand unto 
ye book assigning the reason that I had already a 
Book in ye press weh would sufficiently declare my 
opinions and such a Book too as had already passed 
the Censure of ye hand weh wrote what was then 
before us . 

“God has marvellously blesse d my poor Ende avour , 
for ye preventing of some outrages woh my warm 
friends have been running into 

5 Since ye Trial ye persons that have used 
them have endeavored such expressions of sweetness 
towards mee, as may make mee satisfaction. But for 
ye Great Slander with which they have now filled ye 
Countrey against mee, That I run Against My own 
Father, and all the Ministers in ye Countrey, 
merely because I Run Between them, when they are 
like mad men Running Against one another; they 
can make no Reparacion, However my God 


will. 


At present the old North Church is sur- 
rounded by tenements and shops that 
many believe present a considerable fire 
hazard. As part of the work of the Lantern 
League of the Old North Church, to com- 
plete the work of protection and preserva- 
tion for posterity of this historic structure, 
funds are now being raised to purchase and 
remove these encroaching buildings. 


Manchester, Connecticut, Threatens 

to boycott the New York World’s Fair, sell 
ten-day-old eggs and ship wormy tobacco 
to Gotham, and charge summer visitors 
from the big city an extra tariff. For Man- 
chester is angry with those New York pub- 
lishers, who have listed in their Municipal 









Index and Atlas the erroneous fact that the 
town has a population of 5,700 and South 
Manchester 2,299 that the grand list for 
Manchester is $436,106,317.00 which 
would make it the wealthiest town in the 
world. Actually there is no South Man- 
chester according to Uncle Sam, and 
Manchester itself has a population of over 
22.000. 

This comedy of errors is further compli- 
cated by the World Almanac and Rand, 
McNally & Company, who split the town 
into “North Manchester” and “South 
Manchester” and give the total population 
as 5,000. How come all this? 


Yankee 


has been offering subscriptions to new 
subscribers at the rate of twelve months for 
$2.85, or five months for $1.00. For what 
it is worth, we pass on to you the com- 
ment of one gentleman, who didn’t take 
advantage of either offer. He says: 


*This reminds me of a man who used to 
live in our town and who sold shavings at 
eight cents a barrel, or three barrels for a 
quarter. He did quite a business and 
everybody bought three barrels, because 


The Connecticut Courant. . * 


— * 
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this man was a harmless, simple-minded 
fellow and they considered the joke a good 
one. . . . Your offer seems to be an exag- 
gerated shavings deal.” 


40,059 Cars of Potatoes 


were shipped from Maine during the 
1938-1939 season. A super grade of 
Maine potato, with a 24-inch minimum, 
will shortly be placed on the market. 


Speaking of Newspapers — 
and States — 


there was, clearly, no Vermont and 
Maine when a very small sheet came out 
with the stupendous title of “The Nor- 
wich Packet, and the Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island Weekly Advertiser.” 
1779. 


That was in 


Going back just 15 years before that we 
come to the founding of the Connecticut 
great-great-granddaddy of the 
Hartford Courant, which is the oldest daily 


Courant, 


newspaper in the United States. Connecti- 
cut, by the way, can boast a heap of firsts, 
among which is the oldest written consti- 
tution in the United States. 
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L. C. Haswell 


The First Issue of the Connecticut Courant 
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Dr. Charles Alexander Eastman, a great Indian 


To a Great Indian 


comes a belated tribute. On January 5, 
last, Dr. Charles A. Eastman died in De- 
troit, Michigan, at the age of eighty. He 
was a full blooded Sioux — not till the age 
of 16 ever having come in contact with the 
whites. Yet when death came he had, of all 
men of his race, done the most for estab- 
lishing the Indian of today in the world of 
the white man. Belated recognition of this 
fact comes in the News Sheet for Indians 
and the Indian Service, called Indians At 
Work. 

Much of Dr. Eastman’s early life was 
passed in New England. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College and with honors 
from Medical School of Boston University 
in 1890. In 1891 he married a New Eng- 
land girl and together they went out west. 
It was Dr. Eastman’s conviction that the 
ways of the Indian were the ways of peace, 
and in his book “From the Deep Woods 
to Civilization,” he states, “I have come 
to the conclusion that this Jesus was an 
Indian. He was inclined to peace.” Several 
of his books have been translated into for- 
eign languages. As recently as 1933 he was 
the winner of the first Indian achievement 
medal awarded by the Indian Council 
Fire of Chicago, for achievement in the 
field of Indian advancement. 

In the language of the Sioux the name 
given Dr. Eastman means Winner, and at 
Dartmouth they still tell how the young 
Indian in his freshman year entered the 
two-mile race and won. The story of the 
race has become a classic. 
jL____ 
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A Miracle of Hand Stitching 


and the patient labor of months is the 
quilt just completed by Mrs. Della Gile 
(83 years old) of Stowe, Vermont. The 
robe is green and white and the quilting is 
done in pictures of important lakes and 
mountains of Vermont. Around the edge 
is Vermont data. Probably the quilt will 
be sent to the Eastern States Exposition. 

Though the old quilting bees are becom- 
ing a thing of the past, there are still a few 
individuals like Mrs. Gile who carry on 
this country art. 


Rattlesnakes in New England 


are still to be found — plenty of them, 
they say — if you know where, when and 
how to look for them. Within a dozen miles 
of Boston, in the Blue Hills, they are occa- 
sionally reported. But such snake dens as 
that which was long famous in the early 
days of Hollis, N. H., are rare, indeed, and 
from here the snakes have long since been 
exterminated. One fall, when they had 
denned up for the winter, all the cracks 
and crevices of the gigantic rock were filled 
with brush and a torch applied. As the 
flames rose, the air was filled with an in- 
tense hissing and sputtering. The town was 
rid of its snakes. 

Today the den is the home of countless 
porcupines alone, the trees within a radius 
of several hundred yards barkless. 


Saints, Sects and Sinners 


Three New England Yankees — Jacob 
Osgood, Jacob Cochran, and William 
Miller — were responsible, in the early 
19th century, for raising such a dust of 
religious emotionalism that it took years to 
settle — if, indeed, it has settled yet. 

The earliest of these prophets was Jacob 
Osgood, whose sect, the Osgoodites, 
looked upon themselves as saints and got 
sweet satisfaction out of the belief that they 
were constantly persecuted. “I had a 
meeting,” wrote Osgood in his autobiog- 
raphy, “and the persecutors came with 
drums and fifes and fired guns and can- 
nons around the house and hove rocks 
through the windows. One of the mob was 
what they called Justice of the Peace! We 
went on serving God and hell boiled.” 
And further — “In 1821 a dreadful hurri- 
cane passed through Warner .. . de- 
stroyed buildings and killed four persons. 
I prayed God to blow down their (the 
persecutors’) liberty poles and God blowed 
down three or four the next day.” 

The hymns of this sect were amazing. 
Osgood wrote all the hymns himself — 
and set them to music. 


**This nation now is sunk in bonds, 
The State’s in debt and all the towns, 
And yet they want the debt enlarged 
To make a road to Kiersarge.”’ 





No problem too large — or too local — 
for Osgood to tackle. 

Jacob Cochran and his Cochranites ap- 
peared, at least from the account printed 
in a pamphlet in Boston in 1819, to be 
chiefly addicted to “jumping, dancing and 
singing in an awful jargon and rushing 
about from house to house to cry day and 
night against ‘the abomination that mak- 
eth desolate.” We are informed that 
“they would damn and swear like pirates,” 
and that though they “went on a while, 
harlotry broke them up.” 

The “‘end-of-the-world” man was Wil- 
liam Miller. By interpreting the cryptic 
words of Revelations and the “time and a 
half” of Daniel, Miller, an offshoot of the 
Second Adventists, calculated the “Day 
of Probation”? was at hand. It was to be a 
burning day that would shrivel the world 
in flames. That each date he set for this 
cataclysm came and passed in turn with 
nothing happening did not daunt Miller or 
his many followers. He was a persuasive 
man. Perhaps they all enjoyed being scared 
half to death periodically. 


Wild Life in the Post Office 


Love birds, flying squirrels, blue jays, 
screech owls — you'll find all these and a 
lot more birds and beasties besides in the 
post office at North Uxbridge, Mass. Un- 
usual, of course, but Mr. Wilfred J. 
Tancrell, who is serving his twenty-fifth 
year as postmaster there, doesn’t find 
them so. He stuffed them himself. ‘““They 
seem like companions to me here during 
my working hours,” he says. 





at 


Marion Seagrave 
Wilfred J. Tancrell, postmaster at North Ux- 
bridge, Mass., whose hobby is taxidermy 
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Chondus Crispus, Irish Moss, 


carrageen — these are names for the type 
of seaweed with lacy fronds that brings a 
good living to a group of enterprising men 
at Scituate, Mass. Under Fred Conroy, 
whose grandfather first gathered the crop 
commercially almost a hundred years ago 
from the Scituate shore, the industry is 
looking up. 

Originally the moss was used simply as a 
cure for tuberculosis. Today advances in 
refining have increased commercial possi- 
bilities, sent thousands of pounds of the 
New England carrageen all over the world 
each year. Its gelatinous extract is used in 
tanning and glazing and to give stiffness to 
Jeather; it acts as a stabilizer in cold water 
paints, clarifies beer. Store ice cream won’ t 
go to pieces because of it. 

In Ireland where it was eaten like cab- 
bage whole families went out to pull it by 
hand. The Scituate Mossers use dories and 
rakes with twenty-foot shafts and six-pound 
combs on the end. Instead of laboriously 
handwashing and leaving the gathered 
moss on the beach to dry out for five or six 
weeks as in the old days, Conroy and his 
chemists have invented a washing vat 
process reducing the curing time to one 
week. As in hay, color in moss means life; 
when the color is dried out, after successive 
bleachings and frequent turnings, it is 
ready for the sheds. New England suns 
shine more often than in Galway, where 
chemical bleaching is resorted to. The re- 
sult is New England carrageen has almost 
twice the gelatine content of the Galway 
variety. 

Shipment in bulk brings ten cents a 
pound . . . though a recent pulverization 
process has opened market to wholesale 
druggists and brings higher prices. 



































Fred A. Conroy, dean of Irish Moss gatherers at 
Scituate, Mass. 











DATES OF INTEREST 
Fairs 


October 4-6, Bristol County, Segreganset, 
Mass.; October 6-7, Durham, Conn.; 
October 3-5, West Oxford, Fryeburg, Me.; 
October 10-12, Sagadahoc, Topsham, Me.; 
October 16-21, Cornish, Me. 


Harness Racing in Maine 


October 2-7, Fryeburg; October 9-14, Top- 
sham; October 16—27, Cornish; October 23-28, 
“Overcoat” racing in Gorham. 


Antique Shows 


October 2-4, Masonic Temple, Newbury- 
port, Mass.; October 17-13, Peterborough, 
N. H.; October 16-18, Massachusetts An- 
tique Dealers’ 
Mass. 


Association, Cambridge, 


Archery in Massachusetts 


October 1, Championship Tourney, Mel- 
rose Archery Club, Melrose; October 72, 
Newton Archery Club, Playground, New- 
ton; October 15, Turkey Tourney, Waltham 
Archery Club, Waltham; and October 22, 
at Swampscott Archery Club, Swamp- 
scott. 


Art Exhibit 

October 1-31, The Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester, N. 
coran Biennial Exhibition, photographs of 


H. Paintings from Cor- 


historical buildings in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, water colors. 


Dog Show 


October 14, Maine Kennel Club, Exposi- 
tion Building, Portland, Maine. 


Fruit and Vegetable Show 


October 11-13, Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 


Horse Shows 


October 1, Riding Club Show, Middle- 
town, Conn.; October 8, Birchwood Junior 
Show, Wethersfield, Conn.; October 12-75, 
110th Cavalry Show, Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Boston, Mass. 


Model Y achting 


October 7-8, Campbell Cup Meet, Boston 
Model Yacht Club, 
Esplanade, Boston, Mass. and October 22, 
Gillette International A-Class Trophy 
Meet in the same place. October 28-29, 
Metropolitan (N. Y.) and N. E. Leagues 
Inter-Club Chanipionships at the Boston 
Model Yacht Club, Esplanade, Boston. 


Pistol, Revolver and Rifle Matches 


October 8, Creedmoor Cup and October 
22, Foster Match, Massachusetts Rifle As- 
sociation, Walnut Hill, Woburn, Mass. 


Storrow Lagoon, 








































Charlotte Estey 
Providence, Rhode Island, recently erected this gran- 
ite figure of its founder, Roger Williams. No sig- 
nificance was given to fact he has his hand out 


Roger Williams, 


banished from Plymouth Colony in 1635 
for his liberal views, made a settlement on 
Narragansett Bay, calling it Providence. 
Here absolute liberty of conscience was 
permitted. The Williams government was a 
pure democracy. To the dismay of the old 
colony the astonishing experiment flour- 
ished and Providence established its claims 
to be called the real cradle of liberty in the 
New World. 

An heroic-sized granite figure of Roger | 
Williams was recently unveiled on Prospect 
Terrace in Providence. Mrs. Leo Fried- 
lander, White Plains, N. Y., was the sculp- 
tor. Mrs. William C. 
descendant of Roger Williams unveiled the 


Schuster, a direct 


statue. 









Why Is Halloween? 


False faces aside when did it start, 
how, where? In the early days of Christi- 
anity it was the custom to have a date to | 
venerate each martyr. There were so many 
martyrs one big festivity was made to do 
for all All Saints Day. 

“Gregory III set the date at November 
1 and celebrants kept vigil the night be- 
fore.” For some reason the Irish Druids 
took it into their heads that on the night of 
October 31, Saman, lord of death, ordered 
wicked souls to come forth. Good Chris- 
tians swallowed the story and built huge 
bonfires and put on masks to frighten them 
away. 

The connection between such proceed- 
ings and our modern halloween antics is 
obvious. 





Asune was studying me 
speculatively as I kicked the re-laced 
belt into place over the drum of the 
spinning shaft beneath the lathe bench. 
Then he startled me. ““How’d you like 
to live over at my mother’s? She’s got 
an extra room now.” 

When I did not answer immediately, 
he pressed me with reasons. “You'll 
have a good bed an’ be near the shop. 
How much you pay where you’re stayin’ 
now?” I told him. *“Too much! Com’on 
over after work an’ I'll talk to 
mother.” 

He pulled the lathe-arm back, tight- 
ening the belt, his expression showing 
that for him the deal was settled. Why 
not? Loosely speaking, he was king of 
the rag-wheelers here in the spoon shop. 
I looked up with new interest as he 
buffed a fresh handful of forks with 
consummate ease. 

Of medium height, full-faced with a 
pudgy un-Roman nose, blackest of lank 
oily hair, swarthy big-pored skin, and 
thick-knuckled hands at the end of huge 
piston-like arms, Angelo worked with 
his whole bulk thrown against the lathe, 
a grimy and scalloped felt cap cocked 
jauntily on the back of his head. When 
he relaxed, putting the forks into the 
box, his great abdomen sagged under 
his blackened work-apron like that of a 
pregnant woman. Wine and beer kept 
it so. An Italian of about thirty-five, 
American born, he had been on the 
wheels for many years. No fight over 
jobs 


my 


and there were always fights 
but what he was in on them at once; he 
seemed to smell them out through the 
deafening clamor of the shop. And no 
bit of shop gossip escaped him. 

After a fashion, I was his protégé, 
especially now that I worked beside 
him at the same lathe. My college edu- 
cation all my former white-collar 
experience had no significance in 
this nerve-splitting world of motors, 
slapping belts, friction and speed. | 
could hold my own in the endless cross 
fire of Rabelaisian shop talk, yes, but I 
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was thankful for 
instruction. 

Yet now I felt various misgivings. 
With his invitation fresh in my ears, I 
found myself clinging to the white- 
collar tradition vaguely embodied in my 
room away from the shop, downtown in 
the area of bright lights. Angelo’s 
mother had the house across the street, 
almost under the shadow of the shop 
chimneys. 

Then, as afternoon came on, I felt my 


Angelo’s constant 





lnvitation 
to Board 


BY BILL GERRY 


Illustrated by Carl Tait 
This author wrote the story 
that brought YANKEE more 
cancellations than any other — 
about a cat 











prudery vanishing; I felt suddenly warm 
thinking of Angelo. He knew what I 
would not admit: that I was lonely. 

“How much’ll she want a week?” I 
asked, as we walked together through 
the gates after washing up. 

“Oh, three dollars’ll be enough. I 
told her you’d pay that.’ Again it was 
as if everything had been settled from 
the start. “‘T’ll show you your room an’ 
then we'll go down an’ pick up your 
stuff. You can tell the landlady today.” 

The house we were approaching was 
a brick affair, a Colonial style, with 
stone foundations and sills, both grimy 
with accumulated cinders and soot. The 
road ran close by, but higher up like a 
river levee, while to the rear, scarcely 
ten yards from the back door, was the 
spur track along which a stubby switch- 
ing box and 
coughed great stackfuls of smoke. The 
one tree, next to the barbed-wire fence, 
was cinder-coated, too, and seemed to 
emphasize the few scrawny shrubs that 
dared leaves. The rest stuck up their 
skeleton stalks between 
mental evergreens. 

With a careless hand Angelo indi- 
cated the line of bricks loosely scalloped 
about the barren patches of dirt either 
side of the front porch. ‘My mother 


engine shunted cars 


rusty orna- 





can’t seem to make nothin’ grow.” He 
looked at me hopefully. ‘““Maybe you 
can tell her what to do.” 

He flicked a pebble idly at the half 
dozen hens huddled in a corner of the 
wire enclosure outside a warped and 
paintless shack that might once have 
been a barn. Then we banged through 
the back screen door into the long 
kitchen. 

His mother sat by a window, hands 
folded comfortably across the massive 
bulk of her stomach which loomed 
mound-like under her white apron. 
Her whiter hair and quick eyes seemed 
young, although her face was already 
creased in olive wrinkles. 1 judged her 
as sixty-odd. 

Her voice was a grunt. “*’Lo, Angelo.” 

*““Here’s Joe, Ma. I’ll show him the 
room.” 

She smiled but did not get up, and he 
led me on through the shaded dining 
room, its darkness punctuated feebly by 
the flicker of a red candle in a saucer 
before an enameled statue of the Virgin. 
We went up a worn stairway and along 
an empty hallway. Angelo thrust me 
into the room with satisfaction. 

“See — you got a big bed, an’ sun all 
day. I’ll get you another chair an’ you 
can have the table outa Rosa’s room.” 
He smiled. “Better’n being by yourself 
downtown.” 

















The barrenness of the place repelled 
me momentarily but I said nothing. 
Linoleum-floored like the kitchen, it 
gleamed from scrubbing. 

**Ma an’ Rosa cleaned it up nice after 
my grandmother died last month. She 
was ninety,” Angelo was saying. “Well 

com’on, we’ll go get your stuff.” 

As we passed through the kitchen 
again, the white-haired Ma_ spoke 
anxiously. “You want cup coffee? I 
make.” She nodded toward the black 
pot on the stove. 

““When we come back,” Angelo said. 
**He likes the room.” 











- When we had returned with my bags, 
he said, ““You don’t have to stay up 
here. You can come down in the kitchen 
any time. Rosa an’ Frankie’ll be home 
later.”” He turned at the door. “‘Well 

I gotta go home now. Give me the $3 
an’ [ll pay Ma.” 

Left alone, I felt lost, caught in this 
strange house. Maybe the sun did reach 
into the room sometime, but it was dim 
now in the gray light of afternoon. As if 
to welcome me, the engine stomped up 
the track outside, rattling the windows 
and shaking the floor under my feet. 
Black smoke rolled silently against the 
windows. 




















I felt lonely, despite Angelo’s reas- 


surances, and after unpacking 
clothes held back at going down into the 
kitchen. But soon a car swung into the 
yard noisily; I heard new voices, then 
feet on the stairs. A homely face poked 
around my door; its gold-toothed grin 
was generous. 
“Hiyah, Joe! 
about 


my 


How 


some 


Frankie. 
an’ havin’ 
A wiry little man in shirt 
sleeves and baggy work pants now stood 
in the room. His sharp animal eyes 


I’m 
comin’ down 


supper?” 


flicked over me and my few belongings 
before he spoke again. “‘You ain’t been 
out to eat yet?” 

“No.” I followed him down. 

In the kitchen a plump youngish 
woman, thick-necked under the em- 
phasis of a plain Dutch bob, turned 
from her bread-slicing beside the sink. 
Her skin was fresh, silky, without rouge. 

“This is Joe — the one Angelo brought 
over for the room.” 

“Hello.” She smiled briefly and re- 
turned to her slicing. Ma did not look 
up from her place at the stove. 

Frankie pointed to a chair at the oil- 
cloth table. “Sit down, Joe. We don’t 
have to wait for Rosa.” 

The woman spoke abruptly. ‘‘Frank 
— go down an’ get some wine.” 

Ma nodded, turning to smile at me. 
*“Vah go get wine, Frankie.” 


It was warm in the kitchen. Through 
the uncurtained windows I could see 
night hovering over the weathered shed 
outside, leaving the white pile of stove 
ashes at its far corner as vivid as a scar. 
Beyond, was the outline of the low roof 
covering the open stalls where the shop 
workers left their cars during the day. 
Behind this, the black shapes of other 
neighboring factories thrust the lean 
fingers of their stacks into the darkening 
sky. The single yellow star seemed lost. 

But now Ma was bringing her frying 
pan, sliding hot food onto my plate 
eggs cooked in oil, pieces of pepper. She 
watched anxiously as I sampled them. 
“You no like?” Then, as I nodded and 
smiled, ‘“Taka some more.” 

““How they goin’ over at the shop? 
They laid off any?” Frankie’s voice 
made me relax. Yes, Angelo had been 
right: I had been lonely. 

“Oh, not much work now. I’m back 
on day time.” 

Rosa put a bowl of bread hunks on 
the table, and sat down. “‘Angelo always 
makes his time,”’ she said. Angelo was 
her brother and she spoke with quiet 
pride. Then at once she was adding, 
**But he’s been there eight years.” 

“I worked there once,” Frankie an- 
nounced quickly for my benefit. 

“Yeah * Rosa sniffed 


month.” 


“One 


you 


But he paid no attention, pushing a 


cup of red wine toward me. “Here 
y’are, Joe.” 
I gulped, and felt its warmth. “*You 


make this? Good!”’ I picked the cup up 
again. 

“Yeah we 
of the 
Angelo’s got twenty-five 


make it every year 
the 


gallons more 


out 
elderberries back of shed. 
home.’ He would have continued but 
his wife cut in. 

“Shut up, Frank! Let Joe eat his 
supper.” 

I took this meal for granted, believing 
it a sort of housewarming for me; but 
Sunday, after Ma had called me down 
for a big dinner of spaghetti and meat 
balls, I 
right 
week, 


became worried. This wasn’t 


not for only three dollars a 


Yet Angelo was not disturbed. “That's 
all right. Ma’ll give you coffee every 
morning, if you want, too. That’s be- 
cause I brought you over, see?” 

I didn’t, but I liked the food. “Say 
why can’t I pay her more and eat there 
regularly?” 

He shook his head. “They think you 
wouldn’t like what they eat. Too hot. 


Most people don’t like real Italian 
food.” 
“But J do,”’ I insisted. “‘Listen that 


stuff I get up in the lunchcart’s no good. 





Joey 








Go ahead 


ask Ma, will you?” 

Stull doubtful, he And still 
more dubiously Ma and Rosa allowed 
me to join the nightly table. ““How much 
more shall I pay Ma?” I asked Angelo. 

**Make it five a week instead of three.” 

“For everything?” 


did so. 


“Sure.” He shrugged at my astonish- 
ment. “It don’t cost 
eat.” 


Italians much to 


Gradually they accepted me. “‘Joe’s 
gonna be a real Wop when we get 
through with Frankie. 
*“Angelo’s wife won’t eat Italian food.” 

“She Polack,” said Ma. 

“Tl take you down where we get our 


him,” said 


said Frankie, “‘an’ 
you can make your own sandwiches for 
lunch. That’s stuff that fills 


you up.” 


cheese an’ salami,” 


the only 


the 
kitchen, my feet on the stove, while the 


These evenings I stayed in 
various sons and their wives, Angelo in- 
cluded, dropped in regularly to visit 
Ma. The the 
matriarch who now ruled; this was her 
house. Its pulse was here, in the kitchen. 
Not once did any of them use the din- 


father dead, she was 


ing room, except to listen to the radio 
the night of the Braddock fight. And the 


living room and front door stayed 
locked. 
I felt peculiarly content: had not 


most of the important events of my own 
childhood been discussed in kitchens 
especially that of the Maine farm? Ma’s 
apron could have been the apron of my 
own grandmother. 

the family 
wash one night, I remembered my own 


Seeing Rosa busy with 
clothes and asked if I might use the set 
tub after her. But later, as I began to 
scrub a shirt, she elbowed me aside, 
laughing. “Ill do ’em. Go up an’ get 
your work shirts an’ overalls.” 

Ma gegrunted from her chair. 
go get.” 

“Bring your clothes down each week,” 
Rosa told me, “‘an’ I'll do ’em with the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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THE REVOLT OF UNCLE PETER 


By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


This happened at a harvest-dance, 
When even the old folks like to prance 
If people give them half a chance 

To act a little foolish. 

On this unfortunate occasion 

We young folks did not use persuasion 
On Uncle Peter. Our evasion 

Made him extremely mulish. 


Some of the girls were mighty pretty. 
Some of us boys were mighty witty 

With jokes we’d brought back from the city. 
But Uncle Peter scowled. 

When Sal and I danced mugging by 

And I called out: ““Come, have a try! 
There’s more than meets the naked eye!” 
He positively howled. 


“You think because I’m old and gray 
And mought have seen a better day — 
You think that I can’t be as gay 

As all your modern shinning? 

Well, if you’ll open eyes, you’ll find 
That I can do jest as I mind; 

And if you ain’t quite kitten-blind 
Maybe you'll stop your grinning. 


*““My fathers sailed the seven seas 
And fit with tigers and with fleas 
And kissed the girls, French or Chinese, 
In all the lands there were. 

And if you think my days are done 
And you’re the only folks have fun 
And you know all beneath the sun 
Well, Pll jest show you, sir!” 


He rose to his full towering height 
Walked, just a little cider-tight, 
And with an arm of ash-tree might 
Seized on the Widow Streeter. 
“Come on! We'll show these bright young folk 
Who think that we’re an ancient joke 
That we can dance a wicked polk — 
Or else my name ain’t Peter!” 








The room was rocked with laughter! 












The Widow drew back in alarm 
Then saw her neighbor meant no harm; 
And, though the room was awful warm, 
Smiled, and rose up to dance. 
And Lord! it was a sight to see 
How that old skeleton and she 
Grinned and cavorted merrily 
In preen and plunge and prance! 


And then — oh scandal of the town 
Occasioning many a later frown 
His foot slipped and he tumbled down, 
The Widow tumbling after. 
We young folks ran to help them rise — 
In spite of Uncle Peter’s eyes 
Which were like blazes from the skies . 


When Uncle Peter then arose 
And straightened out his tumbled clothes 
And loudly blew his trumpet-nose, 
He bowed to Widow Streeter. 
*“‘Some reparation is required 
For such a slip. Since I’ve admired 
You many a year, and long desired — 
Will you be Mrs. Peter?” 


We young folks gave a big guffaw - 
We just let loose! And then we saw 
That things were getting pretty raw 
And not at all a jest. 

The Widow looked at him, and said: 
“I’m glad you spoke before we’re dead. 
It’s a good thought that’s in your head. 
And my reply is — ‘Yes.’ ” 


And that is how a little fun 
Robbed us, when all is said and done, 
Of a fine farm we thought our own - 
Oh yes, we thought it ours! 
But next day those old fossils wed. 
There’s not much more that can be said. 
She got the farm, when he was dead . 
Of course, we all sent flowers. . . . 


Bernard F. Thayer 
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I USED to think a hospital was 
a place where people went to have op- 
erations or babies — a place of hushed 
voices, strange smells, and unbreakable 
rules. Now I know better. 

It’s a place people call when they 
want to know if it is too cold to put the 
baby outdoors for his nap, or if the 
parade has passed by yet, or if they can 
rent a wheel chair. It’s the place the 
newspaper Office calls to find out how to 
spell “allergic”; the place society women 
call to see if they can borrow some uni- 
forms and a stretcher to use in producing 
a play. It’s a place where men on the 
road stop to get a free meal, and which 
traveling diabetics instead of a 
restaurant. It’s a place where doctors 
leave word to be called at seven o’clock 
in the morning when their alarm clocks 
cease to function. It’s a place where hu- 
man souls travel stark naked up and 
down worn stairways and along rubber- 
carpeted corridors. 

I did not learn all this by being a pa- 
tient, nor an efficient white-capped 
nurse, nor a popular physician or sur- 
geon. I learned it by working in the 
general office of a two-hundred-bed 
hospital. 


use 


I scold occasionally because I have to 
go to work at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing and sometimes have to work until 
seven at night, and because all my Sun- 
days and holidays aren’t free. I sigh in 
sheer exasperation when some can- 
tankerous doctor insists that if his pa- 
tient can’t have a room on the second 
floor, he simply will not send her in, and 
when a patient reports me to the super- 
intendent because I tell him I cannot 
order for him and charge it on his bill. 
I feel at times like giving up in despair 
when there are at least four persons and 
ten telephone calls awaiting my atten- 
tion at one and the same moment. 

Yet I know that if ever again I return 
to a well-ordered law or insurance office 
to work, I shall be bored to death. 

Routine duties become events of im- 
portance, and important events become 
routine duties on my job, the difference 
being only the difference in their effect 
on different human beings. 

The mere difference between night 
and day made something to be remem- 
bered out of such a commonplace task 
as admitting a mother about to bear her 
tenth child a while ago. When I asked 
the husband for the customary week’s 
payment in advance, he said he did not 
have it, did not have any part of it. I 
reminded him that we were not a char- 
itable organization, and that since he 
must have known for some time in ad- 
vance that his wife would be coming in, 


he should have made some arrangement 
for payment. 

He explained very seriously, “Wal, 
you see we sort of thought mebbe this 
one might be born in the night time, or 
mebbe on a good day. Then she 
could’ve stayed to home, but comin’ 
this way right in the middle of a rainy 
day, there just wasn’t no room to hev it 
to home with the rest of the kids all in 
the house, so I hed to bring her here.”’ 

Carefully I wrote on the card, ‘‘Will 
pay in small amounts later.” Even as I 
wrote it, I hoped fervently that the next 
one might be born in the night or on a 
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nice day, for already I could see the 
card, along with countless others, filed 
away some five or six years hence, with 
a few one and two dollar payments at 
wide intervals, and then finally marked, 
“Charged to Charity.” 

But when the mail came in that morn- 
ing there was a letter written on a scrap 
of brown paper which read as follows: 
“i was in hospital with feavor 30 yrs. 
ago. i want to pay bill now. plez send 
bill.” 

We searched through ancient records 
and storage files unused for years, and 
there we found it. Eighty-two days care 
of a typhoid fever patient, when the rate 
for such care was one dollar per day. 
We sent the bill and received a check 
for two hundred dollars, with no com- 
ment other than a line typed at the 
bank saying, “‘balance to be used for 
whatever purpose you see fit.”’ 

I used to believe a hospital was a 
place where everything moved with 
well-ordered precision, each person, 
each duty assuming the proper place at 
the proper moment. Now I know that 
there will always be times when calls 
will come in a little bit faster than I can 
handle them, while people stand at the 


desk patiently awaiting attention, and 
listening in amazed bewilderment to 
the one-sided conversation 
telephone. 

“An orderly to a hundred and ten 
with eight-inch shock blocks, please.” 

“An interne to the emergency room 
at once. Accident case.” 

“Ambulance call. Driver, orderly and 


over the 


nurse, right away for emergency. Stop 
at the office for directions.” 

A street address is hastily written out 
and handed to the white-coated driver 
who appears. Then more calls. The 
lights flash on and off. The buzzer 
sounds and is silenced. The cords are 
clicked into the proper opening, then 
clatter back into place. It’s one of those 
times when everything seems to happen 
at once. 

“Send an oxygen tent to two hundred 
six right away, please.” 

“Police Department? We are report- 
ing a case of dog bite. Not serious. Girl 
of twelve from Lindholm Street. Dog 
belongs to a man on Tenth Avenue. 
Child has been treated and allowed to 
go home.” 

Automobile accidents, gunshot wounds, 
suicides and dog bites must be reported 
immediately to the police. It is all writ- 
ten out in the black covered book of 
rules over on the desk, but after the 
first few weeks, one never thinks of the 
book of rules. Things are done auto- 
matically. Sometimes there is not time 
to think. 

I still try to manage a smile for a man 
waiting at the desk as I ask, “‘Is there 
something I can do for you? I’m sorry 
to keep you waiting.” 

“TI want to pay ten dollars,” he an- 
nounces, handing me two crumpled 
five dollar bills. 

“What is the name of the patient? 
Have they left the hospital, or are they 
still here?’”’ The questions form them- 
selves automatically on my lips. 

Miss,” 
just sort of want to open an account, and 
I'll be in now and then and give you 


“Neither one, he replies. “I 


some more, so’s if I ever have to come 
here, I won’t need to worry about the 
bill.” 

A man wanting to pay his bill before 
he is sick. I try not to look too flabber- 
gasted as I say, “‘But that’s not a usual 
procedure. Couldn’t you put the money 
in the bank or something?” 

**But a neighbor of mine told me that’s 
the way they done before their baby 
come 

“Babies are a little different, though,” 
I argue. “‘We do make such arrange- 
ments in those cases.” 

Then he leans confidentially across 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Old Mill in Southbury, Connecticut 


Forgotten Home Industries 


—the subject for our Early Memories this month 


Charcoal Burning 


In a Mason, New Hampshire, pasture 
are the remains of a pit in which my 
ancestors produced charcoal for use in 
the manufacture of gunpowder and for 
the local forges of that day. 

The procedure was to dig a hole 
about four feet deep and twelve feet 
across, taking care to lay the sods care- 
fully to one side. Pieces of wood, always 
less than one foot in diameter (meadow 
alder was preferred), were set up end- 
wise in the shape of an Indian wigwam 
— short pieces first, longer pieces next 
on the outside of the stack until the pile 
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was about six feet high. The builders 
left a hole in the center for a draught. 
Then a small fire was built beneath the 
first stack of short pieces, exactly in the 
middle of the pit. The producer cov- 
ered the outside of this “‘tepee” with the 
sods (saved when the pit was excavated) 
supplemented with the loose dirt. This 
precaution kept the smouldering fire 
from breaking into a blaze. 





YANKEE pays one dollar for each acceptable 
account of a forgotten home industry 


Day and night the charcoal burner 
watched this slow fire through a little 
hole in the stack, left for that purpose, 
until the whole mass of wood was re- 
duced to a charcoal of the required 
quality. A variation of the above modus 
operandi was to make the pits long and 
narrow, and to cover the sides with 
boards, presumably newly cut from 
green logs. 

Such was the standard method of 
producing charcoal 


J. Atmus RusseLu 
Baking in the Brick Oven 


To those who wish to perform brick- 
oven baking successfully, the following 
directions are pertinent: 

First of all, have a competent brick 
mason inspect the oven, flue, and ash 
chamber, lest the fire ignite wooden 
partitions or supporting beams. Make 
certain that a tight-fitting iron shield 
separates the fire from the outside 
wooden door, and be sure that the 
ashes contain no live coals before they 
are thrown outdoors. Well-seasoned, 
cleft hardwood is an excellent substitute 
for barrel staves maple, oak, or white 
birch — piled “‘cob-house”’ style above 
the kindling. Always sweep the oven 
clean after removing the coals; and to 
avoid cooling the oven do not open the 
door more often than necessary. 

Some years ago, Grandmother, Sis- 
ter, and I tried using our oven. It was a 
job cleaning it and the old chimney; but 
that done, I retired early only to rise at 
six the next day when I laid the bark 
evenly over the “floor” of the oven, 
placed the kindling ‘“‘cob-housewise” 
above the kindling; then piled the 
staves above that. Then I lighted the 
fire, replaced the iron shield, closed the 
wooden door. For two hours we assisted 
in preparing the food. Sister parboiled 
the yellow-eye beans (previously soaked 
all night) until the outer skin cracked 
when she blew on a spoonful of them; 
filled the great pot, added the brown 
sugar, pepper, ginger, and mustard to- 
gether with the pork. I pared and cored 
apples for pies, sifted flour and corn- 
meal, and made myself generally useful. 
Now apple pies, pot of beans, a tin of 
steamed “rye-and-injun” brown bread, 
Indian Pudding, plain “One-Two- 
Three-Four” cake, and apple corn 
bread, and individual custards all stood 
ready and waiting. 

At eight o’clock Grandmother called 
in the hired man. Together the three of 
us pulled open the door and removed 
the iron shield: a great bed of glowing 
hardwood greeted us. The fragrance of 
wood smoke swept into the kitchen. A 
blast of fiery heat struck our faces. 
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Quickly we swept the chamber clean, 
seized the peel, and threw the glowing 
coals into the ash chamber (later to be 
removed when cold and ‘“‘dead’’). 

Now Grandmother placed pies, beans, 
pudding in the red-hot cavern — slow- 
cooking food in the rear, and fast- 
cooking articles nearer front. 

The passage of the years in no wise 
has lessened my memory of the delecta- 
ble odor coming from the brick oven. 
Cake, custards, pies, and Johnnycake 
were done before the first hour was 
ended — all with a golden brown color 
and a marvellous fragrance such as is 
hard to achieve in the gas or electric 
stove of today. 

J. Acmus RusseLi 


Soap Making Day 


By ANNE ALLEN 

The early spring is soap-making 
time, from the days of old. Principally 
because the scraps of fat saved all 
winter long, in the cold woodshed, 
would remain frozen no longer. Once 
unfrozen they turned into such rancid, 
ill-smelling masses, that even the old 
people could not put up with them. 

Several days before “Soap Making 
Day” the boys would get out the barrel 
of wood ashes from the cellar, and place 
it on the round, flat stone called the 
“soap” stone. This was nothing more 
than a flat stone, on which a round 
groove (within which the barrel was 
set) had been carved, ending in a run- 
off trough at one side. The stone was 
elevated on other stones, and placed at 
a slight angle, so that the lye in the 
groove would run around and drain off 
from the trough or lip into a kettle 
placed on the ground beneath. 

The barrel used was not watertight. 
To set the leach, pails of water were 
emptied into the barrel of ashes, and 
allowed to leach down through the 
ashes and seep out into the groove in the 
stone. Of course, the water in the barrel 
was constantly replaced. When the lye 
would bear up an egg, so that only a 
spot the size of a dime was visible, the 
lye was done. 

Then the huge iron kettle was swung 
between two forked sticks, and a fire 
built beneath. Into the pots went all the 
scraps of fat — the thrifty accumulations 
of a long winter. As the mass was stirred 
and slopped about, with a long wooden 
soap stirrer, the fire was kept blazing 
merrily. 

No luncheon was cooked that day, 
but rather a cold meal was _ hastily 
snatched, for soap making is an all day 
job. Cold meat, bread and _ butter, 
pickles, doughnuts, pie and cheese with 
glasses of milk, made up the bulk of the 


luncheon, though we children were sure 
to crack a few nuts to fill up on, after 
such meager fare. 

After lunch, the fat was strained, 
while the lye was mixed with water and 
allowed to stand a while to cool. My 
grandmother, in her muskmelon hood 
supervised it all. When the lye and fat 
was mixed, came an anxious time. 

“Pears to me ’sif it needed a speck 
more lye,”’ says Grandma. 

So in goes more lye. The nicety of the 
old-time rule of thumb was always 
plainly to be seen. 

There were two kinds of soap made: 
the cakes of soap for toilet use, and the 
tub of semi-liquid soft soap used for all 
washing purposes. The tub of soft soap 
was far from the dainty, appealing, 
scented cakes of soap of the modern day 

or the fluffy, snowy soap chips used 
in our modern washers. But still it was 
soap. 


Glass Works 
By L. B. Ropstns 


Sandwich Glass, known the world 
over by collectors, saw its birth, rise and 
fall in this factory. The first melt was on 


July 4th, 1825, and the plant closed 


forever in 1888 because of a troublesome 
strike. 

For years Sandwich Glass lay un- 
heeded as glass of undue value, until 
the advent of the antique hunter to 
Cape Cod. Since then the quest for 
possession has raged almost unabated 
and small fortunes are spent in obtain- 
ing collections. Even glass chips dug 
from the ruins of the factory site yield 
the younger generation spending money 
for candy and ice cream cones. 


Poling Hay 

. . » The hay-poles only remain to 
remind us of the days that used to be, 
when well-dried meadow hay had a 
positive value and the hay-poles had a 
very distinctive use. 

Unlike the rapid cutting and drying 
of upland hay, meadow-grass appar- 
ently contained some unusual elements 
of moisture which made the cutting, 
spreading, raking, cocking, poling, cap- 
ping, opening, turning, and sometimes 
recocking all tiresome and tedious proc- 
esses. And not the least of our troubles 
consisted of getting the cocks out to 
dry firm land. Here the poles were use- 
ful. 

Often I have stood behind the hay- 
cock, knee-deep in water. Father took 
his position ahead of the same cock in a 
similar damp and uncomfortable slough. 
Carefully and evenly spacing the hay- 
poles, he shoved them beneath the cock 
back toward me. As soon as they “hove 
in sight,” I grabbed and guided them 
until they were as far from the cock on 
my side as from my father on the other. 
Then at a warning word, we lifted up- 
ward at the same time, moved the hay- 
cock on our improvised litter perhaps an 
eighth of a mile to “‘shore.”’ Ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty cocks travelled out this way 
while the hired man raked up the “bot- 
toms,”’ and placed them on the cocks 
next in line to be taken. 

For the sloshy discomfort of raking, 
mowing, shaking out, and cocking the 
sharp-bladed hay which cut wrists and 
ankles, punctured bare feet, and crept 
inside of open-necked shirts, we were 
richly repaid by the marvellous odors 
which arose from the marshes: horse- 
mint, peppermint, spearmint, sweet 





L. B. Robbins 


Sandwich Glass Works 
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Lawrence M. Duryee 


Oldest Windmill on Cape Cod 


flag, white and red spirea (called by 
the vulgar hardhack), pennyroyal, and 
a dozen other unnamed or unknown 
plants, herbs, and shrubs. Sweet Flag! 
In haying time we used to chew the 
somewhat acrid root. We used to taste 
the sweet inner husk at the base of the 
“blade.” And best of all, we used to 
candy the root for coughs or colds. ‘The 
process was something like this: 


Canpiep Sweet FLAGROOT 

Wash and scrape roots. Slice thin. Cover 
with cold water. Bring to the boiling point and 
boil two hours. Drain and repeat boiling until 
roots are tender. 

To two cups of sliced flagroot, take a syrup 
made from two cups of sugar and 3% cup of 
cold water. Bring to the boiling point. Simmer 
three hours. Then boil hard until syrup is about 
boiled away. Remove from fire. Set the dish in 
a pan of hot water. Stir until the sugar crystal- 
lizes on the slices. 

J. Atmus Russeiy 
Salt Mills 
By Lawrence M. DurvYEE 

During the nineteenth century the 
inhabitants of Dennis made an excel- 
lent and honorable living out of the 
ocean. Back in 1860-65 as many as 
seven hundred fishermen went out 
from this picturesque village to seek 
their fortunes in the sea. The other 
thriving industry of Dennis was the 
manufacture of salt. The pioneer ex- 
periments in solar evaporation of sea- 
water for its salt really give Dennis its 
historic significance. 

It all started during the American 
Revolution, when, in 1776 Captain 
John Sears built the first experimental 
salt vat on Cape Cod. As is usually the 
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case with new inventions, the first year 
was most disappointing. The vats leaked 
badly, and as a consequence the project 
was called “Sears’ Folly.” The brain 
child of the Captain became the laugh- 
ingstock of the neighborhood. But his 
perseverance was rewarded with suc- 
cess, and by 1780 the salt works were 
operating on a sound basis. A “wind- 
pump” was installed, to pump sea 
water into the wooden vats. It is about 
this time — 1780 — that the windmill 
illustrated was built. A little while later 
many more windmills were erected, and 
in the height of the salt boom over two 
million dollars were invested in these 
Cape Cod salt works. Later, of course, 
natural salt springs were found in other 
parts of the country and these original 
salt works on the Cape were abandoned. 
The windmill stands as mute testimony 
to a once flourishing industry, and also 
to the courage of that pioneer, Captain 


John Sears, of Dennis. 


The Pork-Barrel 


We all had a share in “salting down 
the pork.” Father replaced the recently 
scrubbed-and-scoured cask at the foot 
of the cellar stairs. Above it Mother 
hung from a hand-forged nail a lighted 
sperm-oil lantern, which threw out an 
ocherous, flickering, feeble light; for 
Father was afraid of fire and never 
could ‘“‘abide” kerosene lights. The 
hired man brought in a bushel sack of 
finely broken rock salt. Mother covered 
the bottom of the barrel with a thick 
layer; and then the fun began. I was 
permitted to hand the long, narrow, 
heavy chunks of pork (which had been 
brought down cellar in the two-bushel 
basket, sanitarily lined with clean news- 
papers for the occasion) to Father, who 
laid them painstakingly in, alternating 
“north-south” and “east-west” layers 
until the “‘tail-piece chunk” signified 
the last piece had been handed over. 
Mother in the meanwhile sprinkled 
thick “beds” of salt between the alter- 
nating layers, and finished by spreading 
an extra thickness on the top. 

Now flat stones came into use: one by 
one, Father carried them down from the 
kitchen, and placed them firmly on top 
of the pork, anchoring it securely. 

The final operation consisted of pour- 
ing several buckets of water into the 
pork keg until the water reached a 
point eighteen inches or more above the 
stones, and a saturated solution of salt 
brine formed, which preserved the pork 
through summer heat and winter cold 
until next hog-killing tirme. And woe to 
that housemaid who carelessly dipped 
her arm to the elbow deeply into the 





barrel to seize a chunk of pork, and 
failed to replace the stones, leaving the 
meat afloat, exposed to must germs and 
cellar-damp. 

J. Avmus RussELL 
Shaving Hoops 

In my boyhood, there existed a home 
industry called “shaving hoops” which 
seemed commonplace enough at that 
time, but has now entirely passed out of 
existence. 

In the fall, when the weather turned 
cold, the farmer who had finished his 
harvesting went into the woods with a 
small hatchet used for that particular 
purpose, and cut tapering poles of the 
gray birch about the size and length of 
tall bean poles. These saplings were 
stacked outside of a small building 
called a cooper shop and left there until 
the winter storms and the intense cold 
made further labor in the woods im- 
practical. 

Then the artisan placed the hoops in 
the shop and split them in two, length- 
wise. Next he sat astride a wooden 
‘horse,’ pushed a lever with his feet 
which firmly locked one end of the split 
hoop-pole to the “‘horse”’; and, leaning 
forward, he pulled a drawshave —a 
sharp blade with a firm handle at either 
end — across the entire flat surface of 
the pole, smoothing it off, but leaving 
the underside rounded, with the bark 
untouched. 

Now he bound the completed product 
with tarred rope into bundles of one 
hundred and carted them to the nearest 
stave or barrel factory, where the split 
and smoothed hoop-poles were steamed 
and bent into wooden barrel hoops. 

This once important product disap- 
peared when wire hoops were substi- 
tuted for the wooden; but the old-time 
cooper shops with their large corner 
fireplaces, remain as monuments to a 
forgotten industry. 

J. Atmus RussELL 
The Winnowing Mill 

The winnowing mill always stood in a 
deep recess of the corn barn. This 
homemade contraption of wood, leather, 
and wire consisted of a cabinet about 
four or five feet high, holding a series of 
screened trays, varying from coarse to 
fine. A handhewn wheel on the side 
communicated its motion to a hopper 
and a fan by means of leather straps 
and wooden levers. The hopper, in 
turn, shook the trays back and forth 
with rapid motion. The fan-wheel in the 
interior blew air through the trays. For 
that reason in some localities, folks 
called a winnowing mill a fanning mill. 

In late October Father and the hired 
man carried this machine outdoors. 
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There they proceeded to insert trays 
suited in size to the product to be win- 
nowed. On these trays they poured 
(together with the chaff) yellow-eye 
beans, kidney beans, or black beans; or 
perhaps oats, barley, or wheat; and 
sometimes garden seeds of the larger 
varieties. 

Now Father permitted me to turn the 
large wheel with as much speed as pos- 
sible. A shallow wooden measure with a 
capacity of a bushel or more, caught the 
chaff which poured forth from the 
larger opening near the base of the fan 
wheel. From the smaller orifice, small 
vegetables, grain, or seeds flowed out 
into wooden pails and tubs, later to be 
stored away in mouse-proof containers 
for future use. 

Great-Grandfather, Grandfather, and 
Father used this homely but useful 
winnowing mill all their lives — a span 
of over one hundred and twenty-five 
years. The fourth generation sold this 
mill at auction for twenty-five cents; 
and Henry Ford purchased the historic 
relic for twenty-five dollars for his Dear- 
born Museum where it is today. 

J. Atmus Russet 


The Hopvine 


My boyhood home was not a hop 
country. Nevertheless, each well-estab- 
lished family had set out a few hop- 
vines. Every spring, I assisted Father in 
fetching forth from the corn barn a long 
chestnut pole from 15 to 18 feet in 
length. This we placed firmly in the 
ground, first digging a hole with an iron 
crowbar, then inserting the pole (pre- 
viously shaved clear of bark and sea- 
soned during the previous winter and 
sharpened at one end); and finally 
filling the space between hole and pole 
firmly with rocks and gravel. 

I never ceased te marvel at the rapid 
growth of the vines. They wound their 
way round the pole, reaching the top 
long before the end of the season, then 
dropped back, and sent out additional 
shoots. These in turn, twisted round and 
round the first vines and eventually 
climbed to the top. 

Early in September the hop-cones 
ripened. Father and I took down the 
pole, cut the vines carefully away from 
the ground, and laid the pole with its 
fragrant load across two wooden “‘saw- 
horses” on the south lawn. Then 
Mother and Sister brought out chairs 
and assisted us in picking the straw- 
colored calices into baskets. This took 
some time; for the vines had twisted 
tightly together, and a dozen shoots 
might have climbed up the one support. 

Forthwith Mother laid down old 
newspapers on the floor of the dry, 


warm, back chamber. We proceeded to 
spread out the hop-cones on the floor, 
stirring them from day to day, until 
they had dried evenly and thoroughly, 
perfuming the hot dry air. Then we 
gathered them into paper bags, and 
hung these containers from nails on the 
wall “against future need,” for hops lose 
their flavor by exposure to the damp. 

The chief uses for the hops were 
threefold: the medicinal, the chemical, 
and the beverage — an ever necessary 
trinity for countryfolk far removed 
from doctor, drugstore, and grocer. 

Mother kept on hand several small 
bags of soft woolen cloth. When sister or 
I came down with earache or toothache, 
she filled two or three of these soft pads 
with dried hops, built a hot fire in the 
airtight stove of our bedroom, and 
heated the hop-poultices to an almost 
scorching temperature. While she ap- 
plied one to the ear or tooth, the 
others were heating. This blistering 
process kept up until in one hour or 
three, as the case might be, the pain 
stopped. Then Mother emptied the 
bags (which emitted a strong disinfect- 
ing fragrance) and stored them away for 
next time. 

One spring Mother prepared and ad- 
ministered to sister and me a homemade 
“tonic” or “spring dose,” the ingredi- 
ents of which I am entirely ignorant, but 
the acrid pungent harsh flavor still 
lingers. In Aer mother’s day, hops were 
considered an essential part of the 
“spring dose.” Consequently her con- 
coction might well have been the old 
standby 

4 pound burdock root 
@ pound sarsaparilla root 


I 
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\4 pound yellow root 

14 pound dandelion root 
1 
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\% pound spikenard root 

4 pound red clover blossoms 

handful hops 
Extract the strength of these herbs by brewing 
them in a gailon of water; strain; add enough 
sugar to taste; stew down to a syrup. Pour in 
half a pint of brandy; and take as much and as 
often as desired or considered desirable. 


Thus did our ancestors and their de- 
scendants ensure the purity of their 
blood from one generation to the next, 
and even attempt to improve on Na- 
ture herself. In this procedure, natu- 
rally, the hop played an important 
part. 

To my knowledge Mother never 
made hop-yeast although infrequently 
she made yeast in a large jar for a par- 
ticular kind of potato bread. The proc- 
ess, however, was well known to the 
older people of the locality. A cook 
book of almost a century ago gives half 
a dozen recipes of yeast, all of which 





employ hops; and all of which curiously 
enough add yeast in order to start the 
process. A Capital Yeast was made as 
follows: 


“Take three good-sized white potatoes and 
skin them, then boil them with a large handful 
of hops; mash the potatoes, and strain the 
water in which the hops and potatoes were 
boiled; then stir in whilst the water is hot, a 
cup of coarse Indian meal; then stir in the 
mashed potatoes, and thicken the whole with 
flour; it must be kept near the fire whole during 
the mixing, and stirred all the while. Add to 
the above mixture a teaspoonful of molasses, a 
teaspoonful of Jamaica ginger, and a pint of 
good brewer’s yeast, then set it to rise, and add 
a spoonful of saleratus; after rising, set it away 
to cool, and keep it in the same vessel in which 
it was made” — probably a New England 
yeast-pot. 

J. Avtmus Russet 
Building a Fiddle 


By Howarp CHASE 


It is noteworthy that the fiddle is the 
only musical instrument, as far as my 
findings reveal, which has been made at 
all frequently by amateurs. Perhaps this 
is because it is a woodworking proposi- 
tion throughout, materials of a sort are 
not difficult to obtain, and many com- 
mon woodworking tools can be used. As 
to special tools, Yankee ingenuity and a 
broken bucksaw blade can produce a 
variety of scrapers; clamps may be 
readily secured or devised; there is 
some satisfaction in developing or 
adapting tools for special requirements. 

My first fiddle is gradually taking 
shape. Will its spruce top be better than 
common because its growth started be- 
fore the United States came into being? 
Will its m.vle back, cut in Weare, 
N. H., in 1911, be as good toned as the 
handsome Carpathian maple for which 
one may pay fabulous prices? Will its 
neck and sides fashioned from an old 

(Continued on page 36) 


























Harold Kimble 


PumpkKIN BREAD 


1 cup pumpkin ¥% cup shortening 
1 teaspoon salt 3% cup sugar 
\% yeast-cake dissolved 1 cup scalded milk 
in % cup luke- 5 cups flour 
warm water 

Use canned pumpkin or fresh pumpkin, 
steamed and sifted. Combine pumpkin, sugar, 
salt, and shortening with the milk. When luke- 
warm add dissolved yeast-cake and the flour. 
Cover. Let rise over night. 

In the morning, shape into one large loaf of 
bread and bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375°F.) 20 minutes; reduce heat to moderate 
(350°F.) and bake 40 minutes longer. 


App_Le CoRNBREAD 


2cups granulated 1% teaspoons salt 
cornmeal (yel- 2 cups sour milk 


low) 2 tablespoons melted 
74 cup raw chopped shortening 
apple 2 eggs, beaten 


% cup sugar 1 tablespoon cold wa- 

1 teaspoon soda ter 

Mix in the top of a double-boiler the corn- 
meal, sugar, salt, milk, and shortening. Set 
over hot water. Cook about ten minutes. Cool. 
Add eggs (well-beaten) and soda (dissolved in 
water). Add apples. Grease a shallow baking- 
pan. Bake in an oven about 400° for 25 minutes 
or until cornbread begins to brown. Serve hot. 


Spoon BREAD 
34 cup yellow corn- 1 cup boiling water 


meal 1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon salt 2 eggs 

3 tablespoons melted 2 teaspoons baking 
butter powder 


Bake for 40 minutes at 350 degrees Fahr. 


Potato Ice-Box Ro.tts 


1 yeast cake 1 teaspoon salt 
'4 cup lukewarm wa- 1 cup mashed potato 
ter 1 cup scalded milk 
% cup shortening 2 eggs, well-beaten 
'4 cup sugar 3 cups flour (about) 
Dissolve yeast in the lukewarm water. Add 
shortening, sugar, salt, and mashed potato to 
the hot milk. When lukewarm, add yeast. Mix 
thoroughly and add eggs. Stir in enough flour 
(3 to 3% cups) to make a stiff dough. Turn out 
on a floured breadboard and knead well. Put 
in an oversized bowl to allow for rising. Rub 
over with melted butter. Cover tightly and 
place in the refrigerator. An hour before baking 
time, shape into rolls, cover, let rise until light. 
Bake in hot oven 425 degrees Fahr. 15-20 
minutes. 


CRACKLING BREAD 


4cups yellow corn 2 cups pork cracklings 
meal 2 teaspoons salt 

Pour enough boiling water over the corn 
meal to moisten it well. 

Add the salt. Set mixture aside to cool. When 
cool enough to handle, mix in the cracklings. 
Shape into cakes. Bake in a moderate oven 
for 25-30 minutes in well-buttered baking-pan. 


ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD 
4 yeast cake ¥% teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon sugar 1 pint milk, scalded 
5—6 cups sifted flour 

Dissolve yeast in % cup lukewarm water. 
Add salt and sugar. Let stand until yeast rises 
to top. When milk is cool but not cold, add 
yeast, and stir in flour thoroughly. Bake 1 hour, 
15 minutes. If the bread is set at 8 A.M. it is 
ready to bake at 2:00 p.m. 
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Bakinc Powper Biscurts 


2 cups flour ¥% teaspoon salt 
5 teaspoons baking 2 tablespoons butter 
powder 1 cup milk 


Mix well the dry ingredients and sift. Work 
in the butter. Add gradually the milk, mixing 
with a knife to a soft dough. (The exact amount 
of milk is determined by the difference in the 
texture of the flour.) Pour onto a floured bread- 
board; roll lightly to one half inch thickness. 
Shape with biscuit-cutter. Place on buttered 
pan, and bake in hot oven (400°F.) for 12-15 
minutes. 





Hot Bread 
Reczpes 


— for those to whom home- 
made bread is still an art 
and a pleasure 


By 
LOUISE CRATHERN 
RUSSELL 


























Nut Breap 


3 cups bread flour 

1% cup sugar ing powder 

% cup hickory-nut 1 teaspoon salt 

meats, chopped 1 egg 
1 cup milk 

Beat the egg until light. Add the milk; then 
the sifted dry ingredients; finally the chopped 
nut meats. Pour into a buttered bread pan; let 
rise one half hour. Bake three quarters of an 
hour in a moderate oven (350°F.). 


5 level teaspoons bak- 


Op FasHIONED GRAHAM BREAD 


¥% cup sugar 1 heaping teaspoon 
\% teaspoon salt soda 
1 cup wheat flour 2 cups graham flour 
2 cups sour milk ¥% cup melted shorten- 
ing 
Add whole wheat to sifted dry ingredients. 
Add sour milk and shortening. 
Let stand one hour before baking. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) one hour. 


BANANA BREAD 


134 cups sifted flour \% cup shortening 
34 teaspoon soda 24 cup sugar 
1% teaspoonscreamof 2 eggs, well beaten 


tartar 1 cup mashed bana- 
¥% teaspoon salt nas (2 to 3 ba- 
nanas) 


¥4 teaspoon vanilla 

Sift the flour, soda, cream of tartar and salt 
together 3 times. Rub the shortening to a 
creamy consistency with the back of a spoon. 
Stir the sugar, a few tablespoons at a time, into 
the shortening and continue stirring after each 
addition until light and fluffy. Add eggs and 
beat well. Add flour mixture, alternately with 
banana, a small amount at a time. Beat after 
each addition until smooth. Pour into a well- 


greased loaf pan and bake in a moderate oven 

(350°F.), about 1 hour or until bread is done. 

Makes 1 loaf, about 8% x 4% x 3 inches. 
STEAMED Brown BREAD 


2 cups sweet or sour 1 cup rye meal 


milk 1 cup Indian (corn) 
34 cup molasses meal 
2 level teaspoons soda % cup graham flour 


1 teaspoon salt 
Steam for three hours in a brownbread tin 
placed in a pan of water in the oven. 


Bran GEms 


1% cups bran 
4 teaspoons baking 2 cups milk 
powder \% cup melted butter 
1 teaspoon salt 1 egg 
2 tablespoons molasses combined with ™% tea- 
spoon of soda. 

Add bran to sifted dry ingredients; add milk 
to the molasses, stir in the beaten egg. Combine 
the dry ingredients with the mixture. Finally 
add the melted butter. Bake 25-30 minutes in 
hot oven (425°F.). 


1 cup flour 


BERKSHIRE MUFFINS 


% cup yellow corn ¥% teaspoon salt 


meal % cup scalded milk 
¥% cup flour 1 egg 
¥% cup cooked rice 1 tablespoon melted 


2 tablespoons sugar butter 
3 teaspoons baking powder 

Mix scalded milk with the cornmeal. Leave 
for five minutes. 

Add rice; then flour mixed and sifted with 
the remaining dry ingredients. Add egg-yolk 
well-beaten. Add melted butter. Last add white 
of an egg beaten stiff and dry. Bake in hot but- 
tered iron gem-pans in an oven (425°F.) about 
25 minutes. 


Rye Popovers 


34 cup rye flour 2 eggs 
% cup white flour 1 tablespoon shorten- 
4 teaspoon salt ing 

1 cup milk 


Sift flour and salt together. Break the eggs 
into the dry mixture, add melted shortening 
and milk. Stir until smooth. Pour into hot 
greased gem pans and bake in hot oven (450°F.) 
for 20 minutes; then reduce heat to moderate 
(350°F.) and continue baking 15-20 minutes. 


ParKER House Rotts 


2 cups scalded milk 1 yeast cake dissolved 

3 tablespoons butter in 

3 tablespoons sugar % cup lukewarm milk 

2 teaspoons salt 5% cups flour 

Add butter, sugar, and salt to milk. When 

lukewarm, add the dissolved yeast cake and 
flour. Knead. Let rise. Shape into rolls. Let 
rise a second time. Bake in a hot oven (400°F.) 
15 minutes. 


New Hampsuire Currant Buns 


2 cups milk 4-5 cups flour 
1 yeast cake dissolved % cup currants 
in % cup sugar 
4 cup lukewarm milk % cup butter 
34 teaspoon salt 

Combine the milk, dissolved yeast cake, and 
flour (two cups), and salt. Let rise over night. 
In the morning add the butter (melted), 
sugar, and currants. Add the remainder of the 
flour, or enough to make as thin a dough as can 
be handled. Shape like biscuits. Let rise again. 
Bake in a hot oven (400°F.) for 15 minutes. 
If a glaze is desired, brush over with beaten 
egg before baking. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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“WHAT 1635 YANKEE LEGISLATORS 
ACCOMPLISHED IN 1939 


Ix January, Yankee legisla- 
tors — 70 women, 416 Democrats, a 
handful of Socialists — trooped (as they 
have for more than 150 years) to their 
respective state houses in Augusta, 
Boston, Concord, Hartford, Montpelier, 
and Providence to make laws affecting 
8,600,000 lives. 

Most of them drifted home in April, 
May and June. Not until mid-August, 
however, did a final gavel prorogue the 
Massachusetts General Court, ending 
the 1939 New England legislative year. 

When the smoke from political fires 
had cleared, the thunder of democratic 
“yeahs” and “nays” died away, nervous 
taxpayers could scan the records and 
see that this was what their ferryboat 
captains, lawyers, bakers, dentists, poets, 
farmers, doctors, housewives, ministers, 
bankers, meat cutters, truck drivers, 
grocers — aged 21 to 80 — had done: 

1. Appropriated $400,000,000 for op- 
erating expenses and incidentals of the 
six state governments during the en- 
suing biennium. 

2. Assessed the people $30,000,000 in 
new taxes. 

3. Floated $48,250,000 in bond is- 
sues. 

4. Written 3,000 new laws into bulg- 
ing statute books. 

5. Ear-marked $100,000,000 for the 
construction, maintenance and repair 
of highways and bridges, vital to the 
movement of New England’s $400,000,- 
000 annual tourist trade. 

6. Adopted or increased cigarette 
taxes in all states but Maine; tapped 
liquor, electricity, dog races, radios and 
inheritances for other revenue. 

7. Concurred in refusing to increase 
gasoline taxes. 

8. Adjusted state and Federal rela- 
tions with respect to flood control, own- 
ership of state lands. 

9. Drafted legislation in the rural 
states of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont to stimulate agriculture; in the 
urban states of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut to revive in- 
dustry. 

10. Enacted such local legislation as: 
a $1 bounty on rattlesnakes (Vt.); ex- 
tension of the legal length of boxing 


By Robert C. Wilson 


bouts to 15 rounds (R. I.); repeal of a 
law making it illegal to sell liquor to 
Indians (Me.); permission to the Cape 
Cod Institute of Music to grant bachelor 
of music degrees (Mass.); giving blind 
persons with white canes legal right of 
way on highways (N. H.); appointment 
of a commission to study mosquitoes 
(Conn.). 
Srate’s Ricuts 

Most dramatic feature of the 1939 
New England legislative year was the 
joust between the states and the War 
Department in Washington over flood 
control, a momentous issue in view of 
the September hurricane-flood, which 
raised to $300,000,000 flood damage in 
New England since 1927. 

Damage from flood waters, raging 
down precipitous New England streams 
swollen by rains and melted snows, has 
mounted from $40,000,000 in 1927, 
$70,000,000 in 1936, to $200,000,000 in 
1938. 

Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, the states 
most subject to flood menace, all, ex- 
cept Massachusetts, balked at Federal 
proposals to come in and build long- 
projected control dams for the region 
just as the Federal government balked 
when the four states signed their inter- 
state compacts in 1937, agreeing to do 
the job without the aid of Washington. 

Governor George D. Aiken was the 
leading knight in the fight to resist “‘Fed- 
eral encroachment on state’s rights.” 
Conducting a militant press campaign, 
supported by his legislature which voted 
him a $67,500 “‘war chest,” he was met 
with silence in Washington and at the 
close of session was left lunging at a 
wooden windmill. Victorious in his own 
state, however, he secured passage of a 
bill requiring his written approval be- 
fore the government can acquire land 
for flood control through the state 
board of public works. 


COMMISSIONS 


State governments, clumsy and un- 
wieldy as they are, bend over backwards 
to be careful (just Louisiana excepted). 
To this end, legislatures create commis- 


sions to study all angles involved in pro- 
posed new legislation, and report their 
findings to ensuing assemblies. 

Legislative extracurricular 
the next two years will include: 

Study, in Rhode Island, by a 17-man 
Industrial Rehabilitation Commission, 
of available floor space, tax rates, power 
rates, assessed corporate valuation of 
manufacturing, which declined 334 
million to 267 million dollars in the 
state, 1920-37. 

Other Rhode Island commissions will 
study: juvenile and district court legis- 
lation; election, caucus laws; direct 
primary and corrupt practices acts 
(Rhode Island has the “‘rotten borough” 
system); labor legislation; proposal to 
divide Providence into five senatorial 
districts. 


activity 


Vermont commissions will study pau- 
per laws; proposals of amendment to 
the state constitution; possibility of 
promoting industry, cash crops, through 
chemurgy; water resources; electrical 
energy taxes; civil service; sesquicen- 
tennial celebration of its admission to 
the Union. 

A New Hampshire commission will 
study the need for a state pier in Ports- 
mouth Harbour; Maine will study wages 
and hours legislation; Massachusetts, 
the possibility of wiping out four state 
teachers colleges. 

Connecticut groups will ponder elec- 
tion law revision; employment oppor- 
tunities for men over 45; participation 
in the World Poultry Congress; mos- 
quito control; aeronautics; regional 
markets; a state employee retirement 
plan. 

Killed in the Nutmeg state was a pro- 
posed state “Dies Committee” to in- 
vestigate subversive activities. 


Joint LecIsLaTION 

Much proposed legislation placed be- 
fore lawmakers is similar, uniform, but 
subject to unpredictable actions, indi- 
cated by what happened to: 

Syphilis bills, requiring pre-marital 
blood tests, which, already operating in 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire and 
Connecticut, were killed in Vermont, 
Massachusetts; dual job-holding bills, 
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preventing legislators from state em- 
ploy, approved in Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut —subject to referendum; group 
hospitalization, or medical service cor- 
porations, legalized in Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut; civil service pro- 
grams for state employees, approved in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, to be stud- 
ied in Vermont. 

Blue laws, restricting Sunday ac- 
tivity, repealed in Maine, Vermont; old 
age assistance — maximum weekly pay- 
ments increased in Connecticut, towns 
required to share cost of and American 
citizenship made prerequisite to in 
Maine, flat grant-payments refused in 
New Hampshire, payment increases 
killed in Rhode Island; billboard re- 
strictions, approved in Vermont, refused 
in New Hampshire. 

Bang’s disease control programs — 
$700,000 bond issue in New Hampshire, 
$100,000 appropriation in Vermont, a 
pittance in Connecticut; bingo, legal- 
ized in Connecticut, refused in New 
Hampshire; women, refused jury service 
in Vermont, protected from losing jobs 
when married in Massachusetts through 
a Supreme court decision; fair trade - 
‘loss leaders’? banned in Rhode Island, 
refused condemnation in Vermont, re- 
strictions placed on sale of merchandise 
below cost to destroy competition, 
Maine. 


SYNOPSIS 
Connecticut 


Budget: $106,000,000; new laws, 850; 
Assembly, 35 Senators, 267 Representa- 
tives; session, five months; population, 
1,607,000; Governor, Raymond Baldwin. 

Major legislation: $19,500,000 bond 
issues; liquor tax increase; making 
cigarette tax permanent; first steps 
toward banning dual job holding; wide 
labor legislation. 

Other measures passed: increased 
from 19 to 20 number of Superior Court 


judges; reorganized the state military 


system; revised liquor laws to permit 
Sunday sales without meals, but not 


Augusta Kennebec Journal 

(Top) Mrs. Etta W. Robinson of South Portland, 

and Neota A. Fowler of Whitefield, women repre- 

sentatives, in Maine legislature, see it both ways 
sad and funny 


T. C. Ellis in Concord Monitor 

(Center) William Hall of Langdon, N. H., oldest 
N. H. legislator honored on his 89th birthday by 
Guy S. Neal, Speaker Ansel Sanborn, and Governor 


Francis Murphy 


Barre Times 

(Bottom) Gov. Aiken and Rep. Byron Robinson, 

rare specimen of a Vermont Democrat, at signing 

of bill putting end to centuries-old blue law re- 

stricting Sunday activity, chiefly permitting movies 
on Sabbath 














_ over the bar; approval of a minor court 
judgeship slate for all but 15 of the 68 
communities having town, city, borough 
or police courts; created the Connecticut 
Development Commission to replace 
state publicity service; abolished the 
state farm for inebriates at Norwich. 

Bills killed: $2,500,000 armory bond 
issue; state income tax; reductions in 
small loan interest rates; permission to 
saving banks to write life insurance up 
to $1,000; ratification of proposed Fed- 
eral constitution Child Labor amend- 
ment; permission to municipalities to 
set up civil service systems; establish- 
ment of a state-wide juvenile court sys- 
tem; requirement of public utilities to 
show necessity in court before acquiring 
land. 

Maine 


Budget: $22,925,456; new laws, 415; 
Assembly, 33 Senators, 151 Representa- 
tives; session, 4 months, 89th; popu- 
lation, 798,000; Governor, Lewis O. 
Barrows. Major legislation: proposed 
extension of state bonded debt limit; 
$18,400,000 appropriation for highways 
and bridges; continuation of the 7% 
mills state tax; requirement that munici- 
palities share cost of old age assistance; 
creation of the Passamaquoddy district 
authority for construction of the sus- 
pended Quoddy tidal power project, if 
Federal funds become available. 

Other legislation: rotated chairman- 
ship of the Androscoggin County com- 
missioners board; provided for investi- 
gation of use of public funds advanced to 
the Fishermen’s Relief Corporation and 
the Maine Coast Fisheries, Inc., for the 
relief of needy Maine fishermen; created 
a recess committee on wage and hour 
legislation; legalized Sunday movies; 
authorized school committees to provide 
moral instruction to pupils; repealed 
bounty on porcupines; established a 
closed season from May 1 to October 15 
on trapping wild animals, from April 15 
to December 1 on scallops; approved 
taxation of radios as personal property. 

Measures killed: many new taxes, a 


Wide World 

(Top) Attorney General Paul Dever and Governor 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts discussing 
the former's report on hurricane damage spending 


Hartford Times 

(Center) H. Mead Alcorn, Connecticut Republican 
House leader, receiving a shotgun as a gift from 
the legislators on final day of session. One barrel 
was engraved “‘Democrats’’, the other “Socialists” 


Providence Journat 

(Bottom) Gov. Vanderbilt of R. I. signing Civil 

service act; directly behind him is Lieut.-Gov. 

James O. McManus of West Warwick; at the 

Governor's left is Mrs. Clemens J. France of 
Providence, Women’s Republican leader 





state lottery, pari-mutuel dog racing; 
a “$30 a week for life” pension plan; 
proposed investigation of the convic- 
tions of former Deputy Sheriff Francis 
M. Carroll and Paul N. Dwyer for the 
incest-slaying of Dr. James G. Little- 
field of South Paris; a proposed state 
labor relations board; proposed sale of 
cemetery lots for investment purposes. 


Massachusetts 

Budget: $153,810,000; new laws, 517; 
Assembly, 40 Senators, 240 Representa- 
tives; session, 8 months, 151st, first bien- 
nial; population, 4,250,000; Governor, 
Leverett Saltonstall. Major legislation: 
levy of $23,000,000 of $50,000,000 new 
taxes asked by governor, cigarette tax; 
elimination of 1 per cent employees’ 
contribution to the state unemployment 
compensation fund; appropriation of 
$69,000,000 for health and welfare, 
$15,000,000 for education. 

Other measures passed: permit dog 
track racing between August 15—Sep- 
tember 30, “county fair time’’; realign 
and reapportion the state’s senatorial 
and executive council districts for the 
next 10 years; require that applicants 
for mutual insurance company licenses 
put up $200,000 in cash as well as hav- 
ing paid in premiums of $100,000. 

Bill vetoed: increase from $2,000 to 
$3,000 in salary of legislators. 


New Hampshire 

Budget: $10,288,588; new laws, 300; 
Assembly, 24 Senators, 427 Representa- 
tives; session, 24 weeks, 162nd; popula- 
tion, 466,000; Governor, Francis P. 
Murphy. Major legislation: tobacco tax; 
aa 
~*~." 
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George French 


flood control enabling act; $700,000 
Bang’s disease control program. 

Other positive legislation: new un- 
employment insurance law, liberalizing 
process of payment of benefits and put- 
ting a ceiling on the reserve fund built 
up out of industrial payroll taxes; a 
$1,000,000 state building improvement 
fund; establishment of a firemen’s re- 
tirement system; broadened the names 
of two State normal schools so that they 
will be classed as colleges; approved 
pari-mutuel betting. 

Measures killed: proposed cut in in- 
terest rate on unpaid taxes from 10 to 6 
per cent; change in method of capital 
punishment from death by hanging to 
death by electrocution or use of lethal 
gas; billboard restriction; proposal to 
outlaw breach of promise and _ heart 
balm suits; proposal to fine persons toss- 
ing beer cans on public highways; a bill 
to prohibit railroad companies from 
suspending service without prior author- 
ity from the public service commission; 
a proposal to compel towns and cities to 
eliminate poison ivy from public parks. 


Rhode Island 


Budget: $15,196,445.28 (annual); new 
laws, 325; Assembly; 43 Senators, 101 
Representatives; session, 70 days; popu- 
lation, 688,000; Governor, William H. 
Vanderbilt. Major legislation: state de- 
partment reorganization; civil service, 
effective in January; proposed constitu- 
tional amendment banning dual job- 
holding; reéstablishment of the state 
milk control board as an independent 
agency. 

Measures approved: $35,000 appro- 






Old Timer, Parsonfield, Maine 
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priation for investigation of vote frauds; 
restore jury commissioner service and 
continue grand juries; reduce state ex- 
penditures by $1,000,000; change the 
automobile registration date to April 1; 
ban “loss leaders’’; close auto sales- 
rooms on Sundays; permit Narragan- 
sett, Westerly and Newport to re- 
habilitate their beaches; create a board 
of trustees for State colleges, but reserve 
to the legislature control of their fiscal 
affairs; group hospitalization; increased 
inheritance taxes, and taxes on electric 
utility, telephone, telegraph and cable 
companies. 

Legislation slain: repeal of retired 
Supreme, Superior and District Court 
judges pensions; constitutional amend- 
ment giving life-tenure to Supreme and 
Superior Court judges; prohibition of 
night work for women; creating a state 
labor relations board; proposed consti- 
tutional amendment eliminating the 
lieutenant governor from Senate mem- 
bership; permitting the state to take un- 
claimed race track bets. 

(The Rhode Island legislators re- 
turned to Providence in July for a 96- 
minute special session at which defects 
in the unemployment relief and emer- 
gency public works act were repaired to 
permit continued local relief borrowing. 
Through an oversight, the regular ses- 
sion of the legislature permitted the 
emergency periods under the laws to 
expire June 30, and borrowing was 


blocked.) 


Vermont 


Budget: $19,509,462; new laws, 350; 
Assembly, 30 Senators, 246 Represen- 
tatives; session, 101 days; population, 
365,000; Governor, George D. Aiken. 
Major legislation: repeal of Sunday 
blue laws; $3,500,000 flood repair 
appropriation; $100,000 Bang’s disease 
control program; tax relief to principal 
railroad; abolishment of office of state 
finance; $20,000 for cancer clinics; 
$20,000 for a state psychiatrist. 

Other measures approved: a soil con- 
servation enabling act; increased taxa- 
tion of billboards; a slum clearance for 
its three cities with population over 
10,000, Barre, Burlington, Rutland; 
elimination of the “pool and reserve 
account” system in the unemployment 
compensation laws; enlargement of the 
size of party conventions. 

Bills killed: pre-marital venereal di- 
sease requirement; “fair trade” act; 
permitting women jury service; liberal- 
izing workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments; establishing a legislative council; 
oleomargarine tax; a stream anti- 
pollution program. 
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Chicren Pre Supper! 


Served up for you by Epmunpv H. Royct 


‘oe EVENT pictured here is the Annual Chicken 
Pie Supper of the Baptist Church at Georgia Plains, Ver- 
mont . . . a tiny hamlet of a dozen houses and a sawmill 
For 50¢ (half price for children) you get as many servings of 
everything and anything out of this menu: Chicken pie, 
mashed potatoes, chicken gravy, celery, squash, cabbage 
salad, sweet pickles, bread-and-butter pickles, mustard 
pickles, cottage cheese, assorted jellies, coffee, rolls, fruit 
salad,-apple pie, pumpkin pie, lemon pie, sour cream pie, 
coconut cream pie, mince pie, blueberry pie, cherry pie, 
chocolate cake, Devil’s food cake, whipped cream cake, 
white cake, maple sugar cake, cocoanut cake, spice cake, 
and chocolate marshmallow cake. 

The cooking is all done by housewives in the community 
usually the day of the supper heated for piping hot serv- 
ice in the church kitchen. 

Average seating capacity is 85 people and three or fou 
extra setups are made to accommodate the usual crowd of 300 
neighbors, friends, and visitors who drive in from all around 
to attend. 

The Georgia Plains event is traditional in many small 
rural churches this time of year . . . a method of raising 
money. 

Pictures show the pies in the making, their arrival at the 
church, twilight checkup on the tables, the cabbage salad 
being made in the corner of the church, ticket seller getting 
ready, second and third table patrons waiting their turn in 
the church, and the supper in full swing. 




















Water Balch 


Trapped With a Bear 


A TRUE STORY 


By CHIEF HENRY RED EAGLE 


I FIRST ran across the tracks 
of Old Clubfoot and her two cubs 
when they crossed the muddy trail that 
led to my camp at the foot of Squaw 
Mountain. Two years before she had 
escaped from a Canadian’s trap, leaving 
behind the pad of her right forepaw. 
and though he had trailed her all day 
through the swamps, he had given up 
the chase when she gained the boscage 
that stretched far and away to the Ca- 
nadian border. 

And here she was back again to her 
old feeding grounds, that abounded 
with shallow streams and spawning 
fish, blueberries, wild honey, call 
moose and fawns. Then, too, there 
were deep fissures and caves on the 
mountainside which would afford a 
safe haven during the months of hi- 
bernation. 

I was elated at the discovery of her 
presence. Here at my very door was a 
hundred dollars! Bear carried a bounty 
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of twenty-five dollars then, and each 
set of claws and the snout meant just 
that much; the skins would make good 
rugs, and I could sell the bear grease 
to drug stores; not forgetting the bear 
steaks, than which there is no sweeter 
meat. So I left my woodcutting and 
devoted the better part of a day to 
setting out two big bear traps and bait- 





Henry Rep Eacve is a full blooded Indian of 
the Maliscet branch of the great Algonquins, 
and he was born in a wigwam on the shores of 
Moosehead Lake. He has been a lumberjack 
and river driver, woods trapper and white 
water guide, drug clerk, circus musician and 
trapeze performer, rider with Wild West shows, 
sideshow barker and lecturer on Indians and 
their legends. Broadway has seen him in sev- 
eral productions, and in the good old days 
he played in almost a hundred movie silents. 
He also appeared in the sound short “We Are 
the People”. In the last few years he has 
sold over 300 short stories. Just now he is living 
in Greenville, Maine, and does nothing but 
fish and hunt. 





ing them with the shoulders of a small 
deer. 

Black bear are not hard to trap. 
They possess none of the cunning of a 
fox, sable or marten, and though the 
scent is keen they will blunder into a 
trap as stupidly as any animal that 
roams the north woods. Despite their 
apparent clumsiness, they are remark- 
ably quick and are powerful enough 
to break the neck of a full-grown moose 
with one swipe of their paws. And 
while they are vicious in their attacks 
on other animals, I have never known, 
in some forty years of woods contact, 
a bear to attack a human being, unless 
severely wounded and cornered. 

For a week after setting out my 
snares, I saw no further evidence, but 
I bided my time, knowing that they 
would eventually return unless they 
had holed up or been shot. Then, one 
night near dusk, I glimpsed them as 
they crossed the trail ahead of me, Old 
Clubfoot in the lead. Before I could 
raise my gun to fire, they had gained 
the deep swamp that fringed the trail, 
heading toward my bait. 

Early the next morning I was astir 
and, as | approached my first snare, I 
heard a plaintive bleat, not unlike that 
of a young calf, and the sound of a 
heavy threshing body. Two shadowy 
forms darted into the thick growth as I 
parted the bushes to see that the shaggy 
monster had been trapped by a hind 
leg while dragging the bait from the 
bough cubby I had made. There was 
little left of the bait, however; the cubs 
had seen to that. 

She had dragged the heavy trap and 
clog from the cubby and had cleared a 
fifteen-foot space of small trees and 
underbrush, while the ground was torn 
and trampled like the battleground of 
fighting moose. A four-inch fir had 
been chewed and broken as if it had 
been run through a hopper, and a 
spruce, about which she was tangled, 
was stripped of bark toa height of eight 
feet. The clog had caught under a 
trailing root and was securely clamped 
there by a turn of the trap-chain that 
had wound around the spruce — but I 
didn’t know that until afterward. 

As I parted the bushes, she resumed 
her mad efforts to free herself, and 
snarling, she flung herself about in a 
frenzy, even to biting at her imprisoned 
leg and gnashing her teeth against the 
steel engine that held her fast. ‘Time 
and again she threw her three hundred 
pounds of fury against the chain, until 
I thought she would tear the limb from 
its socket; while I tried to gain a better 
position to end her misery with a 











bullet. But her movements were so 
furious, so incredibly swift as she 
darted from side to side, that I couldn't 
draw a bead. Vaguely, I knew what 
would happen to me if that chain had 
a weak link — maddened as she was, 
she would have mangled me to shreds. 

Sensitive to my danger and watching 
her every move, I did not watch my 
footing, and as I mounted a rotting 
log, it gave beneath my weight. I was 
at the very edge of her arena! The next 
instant three hundred pounds had 
hurled itself at my throat! 

Luckily for me, the chain held and 
she was brought up short, only to 
plunge forward again and again. I still 
had hold of my gun and instinctively 
I brought it up, but she knocked it 
from my hands with a force that 
numbed my arms. The log behind pre- 
vented me from backing out of the 
danger zone, and as I flattened against 
it, that wicked paw, armed with razor- 
edged claws that were capable of rip- 
ping open the paunch of a moose, 
raked down my left leg, and I felt a 
pain like that of a red hot iron, as it 
slit my heavy hunting trousers from 
thigh to knee and scored my leg. 

The huge red mouth, flecked with a 
bloody froth and filled with great tear- 
ing fangs, was so close that I could 
smell its fetid breath, as she grunted in 
pain and anger, and the beady eyes that 
stared into mine were filled with cruel 
blood lust. All the time that paw 
clawed the air scarcely four inches from 
my stomach. I could even feel the wind 
of it! 

Had the log been six inches nearer; 
had she been able to get any play on 
the chain; had the clog slipped — well, 
I wouldn't be sitting here. 

Slowly, cautiously, and painfully, I 
edged along the ground, hugging close 
to the big log, wondering whether the 
next moment would be my last. And 
though I was not conscious of uttering 
a sound, my throat chords were sore 
for days afterward. 

It seemed ages before I gained 
enough ground so that I dared to 
double my right leg under me; drag 
ging the torn left, I circled the log to 
retrieve my gun. A minute later I shot 
her, and without so much as a grunt, 
she toppled over — dead. 

Some time later when I could hobble 
around again, I managed to trap the 
two cubs, who haunted the locality 
after the death of their mother. She 
had left me, as a memento of that 
woods encounter, a six-inch scar that ] 
will carry to my grave. 





A MUSEUM TO HONOR 
NEW ENGLAND COOKERY 


Who has any interesting utensils, equipment or antique appli- 
ances of the old time Yankee kitchen? They can find a perma- 
nent home in a new New England Museum if you'll tell 


Mr. Marshall about ‘em 


I. RuMFORD, RHODE IsLAND, 
there has been founded an institution 
which should be deserving of the warm 
and friendly interest of everyone who 
has ever experienced the enjoyment of 
real New England cooking. It is a mu- 
seum to be devoted to the preservation 
of the outstanding implements and 
methods used during the past three 
hundred years by those folks who have 
pioneered such delicacies as chowders, 
riz” biscuit, baked the 
hundred fold Yankee dishes — some of 
them well-nigh forgotten now, but all 
of them prepared and served on equip- 
ment which now takes its place in the 
sun, 

The building the original 
wooden frame building which housed 
the first plant of the Rumford Chemical 
Works, now restored to its original con- 
dition, with 
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beans, and 


itself is 


hand hewn 
beams, pine boarding and small paned 
windows of its period. This structure 
has been moved to a new location, sur- 
rounded by neat paths, trim gardens and 
well-kept greensward—and, while 
it is far from empty, having much 
that is of interest to antiquarians, its 
sponsor Mr. A. E. Marshall is keenly 
interested in hearing from anyone who 
has or knows about any articles which 


the massive, 


might fit into the history of New Eng- 
land cookery. 

Maybe it’s a particularly nice scrim- 
shaw pie crimper, a good example of a 
slip decorated ware baking dish, a tin 
oven of a particular place or period. 
Perhaps it is a good example of a brick 
oven door, a set of iron skillets, a nice 
trivet, or sugar bucket. Whatever it may 
be, if it pertains to New England Cook- 
ery — he'd like to know about it. 

It’s this sort of New England venture 
that makes YANKEE MAGAZINE sit up 
straight in its editorial chair and take 
notice. We like it— and because we 
do we'd like to help. If you have some- 
thing which might take its place on 
permanent display — and if it’s a family 
piece to which you'd still like to retain 
title — Mr. Marshall will, we are sure, 
give you proper acknowledgment and 
the article will be in excellent hands. If 
it is something you would care to donate 

we are sure he would be delighted 
provided of course it is not a duplicate 
of something already placed. If it is 
something you wish to sell — a descrip- 
tion and a photograph will help. Pos- 
sibly it is something you'd like to swop 
for something else. Anyway, the man to 
write to is Mr. A. E. Marshall, Rum- 
ford, Rhode Island. 
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Wine I do not believe in 


ghosts, I have always believed ghost 
stories, and have lately had brought to 
my attention an important addition to 
our lore; a story with strong substantia- 
tion — such that I am willing to make it 
known with nearly as much authority as 
if I were myself directly concerned in 
it. 

Most ghosts are noted for their in- 
dustry, but also for their lack of practi- 
cal application. They sit in closets and 
howl, or tap on walls, or ride about on 
sticks, and go through a most laborious 
routine out of which comes a great deal 
of nothing. Lewis Carroll, who inter- 
viewed a ghost and learned their entire 
system of haunting, was unable to con- 
tribute a single instance of laudable 
undertaking. A ghost’s idea of industry, 
he shows us, is to sit in a cavern by the 
waterside, to bore holes in woodwork, 
to stand at the foot of a bed and waggle 
back and forth. They have, he says, 
developed a caste system and settled 
various haunting duties on each caste. 
Yet with all this elaborate system ghosts 
remain entirely useless. They do nothing 
practical. 

It remained, however, for a hard- 
working Yankee ghost to shatter this 
tradition and contribute what to me is a 
solitary instance of fruitful haunting. 
I refer to the ghost of Obadiah Bickford, 
late lamented farmer in that section to 
the north of Carter’s Corner known as 
Litchfield Plains. 

Mr. Bickford, in life, was as industri- 
ous as they made them. He arose reg- 
ularly at the crack of dawn — earlier in 
winter — and chored before breakfast. 
The day was passed busily at whatever 
farm task the season offered. His crops 
were always good, his cattle always 
healthy, and his buildings in good re- 
pair. His spare-time work consisted of 
cutting, sawing, splitting, and piling 
wood, and every spring he had a long 
pile of cordwood in the dooryard to last 
him all summer. 

Mr. Bickford was also frugal. He 
never trusted any one bank, and had 
accounts in many. Promptly at the end 
of interest periods he would go to the 
various banks and withdraw his interest. 
The income was spent carefully for 
necessities of life, and anything over and 
above his needs was used to open an ac- 
count in still another bank. 

Mrs. Bickford was equally frugal and 
hard working, although it was com- 
monly said that her industry and thrift 
indicated a husband’s domination. Her 
house was as neat as any pin, and her 
children were clean and mannerly. The 
boys early learned the rudiments of 
farming, and the girls learned to clean 
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and bake in handy fashion. All was well 
in the home of Obadiah Bickford. 

One day, Mr. Bickford having torn a 
button from his overall strap, he came 
unexpectedly to the house to have Mrs. 
Bickford replace it. He surprised the 
good lady in the pantry eating a slice of 
fresh bread and sweet butter, and drink- 
ing a glass of milk. Mr. Bickford gazed 
at this tableau as in a stupor; unable to 
believe his eyes, and unwilling to trust 
his Christian tongue to the extent of 
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commenting. Mr. Bickford had ex- 
pressed on numerous occasions his dis- 
like for the time-wasting habit of eating 
between meals. It was his opinion that 
fifteen minutes, three times a day, was 
enough to allow for eating; and that 
during those ample interims one should 
fortify himself sufficiently to endure 
until the next. 

Mr. Bickford did not get a divorce. 
But from that moment on he never 
spoke to his wife again. He went up in 
an open chamber over the shed, and 
with hammer and saw and good pine 
boards he constructed himself a room 
where he lived a hermit. He set up a 
range, did his own cooking, and retired 
completely from the circle of his family. 
He arose as early each morning, worked 
as hard all day, and retired at night. 
He provided, as before, for his family; 
but he was no longer one with them. 
Except for his clumping up and down 
the back stairs and occasional noises 
such as sweeping, dropping pans, and 
such other domestic duties as he took 
up, he seldom gave evidence of his pres- 
ence. His first duty in the morning was 
to put the cans of milk on the steps, and 
his last duty at night was to wheel in 
some wood. 

His wood routine was punctual. After 
his lonely supper he would descend the 
stairs, carrying a lighted lantern. He 
would push the wheelbarrow to the 





woodpile, buck wood, split it, load it on 
the barrow, and push it back to the shed 
door. He would then pick up what he 
had need for in his room above, and 
leave the rest on the wheelbarrow for 
his wife. One of the boys would lug it 
into the kitchen. 

This manner of life went on for many 
years. And then one day Mr. Bickford 
did not come down in the morn- 
ing. There was no milk on the steps. 
Alarmed, his family rushed up and 
burst into his room with awful expecta- 
tions. But Mr. Bickford was not there. 
A search that lasted for days and weeks 
failed to locate him. He had simply 
vanished away. His family quickly ad- 
justed itself to this second, and more 
complete removal. It seemed as if his 
vanishment were a natural after-effect 
of his previous partial removal, and he 
was commensurably less missed each 
time. In a few short weeks they were 
getting along nicely again. 

The family grew up. The boys took 
up neighboring farms and were as pros- 
perous and hard working as their father 
had been. The girls had married and 
raised families, or vice-versa, and with 
the exception of Mrs. Bickford the old 
homestead was empty. She remained; 
capable as ever, cleaning and sweeping 
and cooking, going to circle meetings, 
and caring for her one cow, and pig, 
and flock of hens. 

One evening as she was sitting with 
her feet in the oven, knitting on a mitten 
for a granddaughter, she was startled to 
hear the shed door open, bang shut, 
and steps come along the hall. She had 
not expected a visitor, and visitors 
would not come by that door anyway. 
As she folded up her knitting and ran 
her feet into her shoes she heard the 
steps turn up the stairs and go into Mr. 
Bickford’s room. 

Mrs. Bickford was not one to fear 
strangers, and she rushed up the stairs 
with a lamp to see who the intruder 
might be. She was surprised to find the 
room empty. Her surprise led to a thor- 
ough search, again finding nothing, and 
she came downstairs absolutely satisfied 
that she was going batty. She resumed 
her knitting. In a few minutes she heard 
a sweeping noise from above, some 
walking about, and heard a pan drop. 
She went up again, more cautiously this 
time, and again found the room empty. 

On attempting to resume her knitting 
she was alarmed to find that she could 
not recall just what it was she had been 
knitting, and she was further alarmed 
when she found that she had put her feet 
in the oven without first removing her 
shoes. In the meantime the sweeping 
continued and in a few moments the 











-steps came down the stairs again and 
went out through the shed door. The 
next noise she heard was the creaking of 
the wheelbarrow as it moved across the 
dooryard to the woodpile. 

She raced to the window and looked 
out on a weird scene. The wheelbarrow 
was moving across the yard all by itself, 
with a lighted lantern hanging over one 
handle. There was no one pushing it! 
When she recovered from her faint she 
went back to the chair and sat reflecting 
for some time on the horrors of insanity. 
She burst into tears when she heard the 
bucksaw rasping back and forth. She 
sobbed hysterically at the chop-chop of 
the axe. She stared wild-eyed at nothing 
in particular as she heard the wheel- 
barrow move back across the yard to 
the shed. Next she heard the door open, 
the steps move up to the chamber, and 
the armful of wood drop in the box. 
Out the window she could see the wheel- 
barrow load of wood at the shed door. 
She went upstairs and found the room 
deserted, but the woodbox was now full of 
wood and things had been put to rights. 

Then she knew that the ghost of her 
husband had come back. She raced to 
the home of her daughter, and the chil- 
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dren gathered in the middle of the night 
to wonder. They sat around the kitchen 
stove and discussed whether or not the 
ghost would get up in the morning and 
milk. The ghost, however, did not. The 
ghost failed to resume the former Bick- 
ford routine in all its parts. It did, in 
some fashion, contrive to burn an armful 
of wood each day, and came down each 
night to buck up another load and wheel 
it to the door. There were occasional 
sweeping noises, and sometimes the 
dropping of a pan. But except for get- 
ting wood, the ghost remained in his 
room. 

This was many years ago. Mrs. Bick- 
ford lived to be 94 years of age, and at 
the last of it she could do her own work, 
get out occasionally to the neighbors’, 
and read her Bible without glasses. 
She died suddenly, and was found by 
the mailman. 

Mr. Bickford’s ghost, however, failed 
to take notice of her decease, and con- 
tinued to buck wood and wheel it to the 
house. The sons sold the homestead to a 
man named Martin, and he has lived 
there now for 27 years. At first he would 
not buy because of the ghost, but as he 
liked the place for its fertility and its 
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seclusion he induced himself to pass a 
few days at the place to see if he and the 
ghost could not make a go of it. He was 
of course delighted when he found that 
the ghost behaved himself well, and did 
his only haunting with such a useful 
matter as cutting wood. Mr. Martin 
finds a wheelbarrow load of wood at the 
shed door every morning, and is so 
pleased that he has refused an offer of 
three times what he paid for the place. 

I am not sure of the location of this 
farm, although I have been there. The 
countryside is one with which even the 
natives are somewhat unfamiliar, and I 
am not sure that I could go there again. 
I have heard the story from several in 
that vicinity, and at each telling it has 
been substantially the same. Mr. Mar- 
tin, a lovable old gentleman, repeated it 
to me, and showed me the wheelbarrow. 
It was not, he explained, the original 
Bickford wheelbarrow, because that one 
had worn out years ago. He had bought 
a new one, a substantial conveyance 
that should many years. He 
said, too, that as a precaution he had 
taken the liberty of substituting a new 


last for 


lantern, because the old one was begin- 
ning to leak. 
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I HEY’LL tell you in the 
country store at Sterling, which is on the 


main road between Fitchburg and 
Worcester, Massachusetts, that to find 
John Chandler you go towards Clinton, 
past a graveyard, until you come to four 
ponds. Then you turn right and go 
until you come to a white house on a 
hill. If you call up before you go, you'll 
find that John Chandler is a busy man. 
He’s just as likely out in his 5000 tree 
orchard or on the tennis court or in a 
bank director’s meeting or on the road 
looking after the affairs of the Institute 
or at one or another of the thousand 
and one things an active family and 
brain may suggest to him in these days 
of too little time and too much to do. 

If you are lucky, however, you will 
find him there in his white house on the 
hill— red setter by his feet, pipe in 
hand, against a background of Colonial 
charm, interested in telling you about 
this apple industry just now — a man 
you at once feel you have known for a 
great many years and liked. 

It seems that a year ago the apple 
industry, of which John Chandler, in 
his present executive position is the 
virtual head, faced a hurricane disaster 
from which neither he nor anyone else 
thought it could recover. Almost the 
entire 1938 crop — ripe, ready for pick- 
ing; millions of bushels had been blown 
off the trees—unsalable. The apple 
belt, sixty miles wide, east of the Con- 
necticut River from Long Island Sound 
to southern New Hampshire, resembled 
just so many tipped over apple carts. 
Some sixty per cent of all the trees were 
broken down, or completely blown 
away and many injured on the 
coast by the damaging effects of salt 
spray. 

Today, however, John Chandler will 
tell you, the apple growers expect one 
of the best harvests in history, and the 
industry is normal. 

And in the telling of this tale of re- 
habilitation there is none of the emo- 
tionalism or drama one might expect. 
In truth, Hollywood itself, brought to 
Chandler’s own orchard, could not give 
to this simple story any more drama or 
interest than John Chandler’s Yankee 
version of the job to be done and howit 
was accomplished. 

‘Through our Institute we worked 
out plans with various chain stores, 
independent grocers, and wholesalers 
whereby practically all of the apples 
that were any good at all were moved 
at a price to us of a dollar a bushel . . 
this at a time when the going price was 


fifty cents and down. With the help of 


various coéperative efforts on the part 
of newspapers, writeups, and magazines 
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this whole crop was moved within six 
weeks from the retail shelves. These 
people moved these apples at practi- 
cally no profit to themselves to alleviate 
our almost inevitable financial destruc- 
tion.” 

Now this marketing job of the fallen 
apples was something which had to be 
taken care of immediately as the crop 
in the condition it was in would not 
keep. It is remarkable to think that 
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within three days of the storm the 
machinery had been put in motion 
which saved the day. 

Later on, by something over a month, 
the apple industry arranged with the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion of the United States Government 
for the disposal of immature later winter 
apples. These the government pur- 
chased under fairly rigid inspection 
standards and shipped to the poor in 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 


Next, came the rehabilitation of the 
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orchards, barns, and buildings. Roofs 
had to be replaced—in some cases 
entire structures — and thousands upon 
thousands of trees repaired and pulled 
back into place. To accomplish this 
many growers worked out loans with 
the Disaster Loan Corporation for the 
money to make this possible. 

We are all familiar with the recon- 
struction of the buildings that went on 
but not perhaps so much so with what 
was done in these orchards. 

New holes were dug where roots 
were out. The trees were then pulled 
back into place with tractors or horses 
and held fast by guy wires. New earth 
was then brought to cover the roots 
and one hundred gallons of water was 
pumped under pressure to the roots of 
each tree from spray machines . . . so 
the soil would surely settle close to the 
roots. Every conceivable kind of mulch 
was then brought to cover everything — 
leaves, old hay, straw, peanut shells, 
shredded banana stalks, used mushroom 
manure — for there was a real shortage 
of mulch material at the time. 

Seventy-five per cent of the trees thus 
reset are now in as good condition as 
they were before the storm, fifteen per 
cent are slowly recovering, and only 
ten per cent are completely lost. A dry 
season has helped this year’s crop im- 
mensely with the result that it will be a 
high quality harvest at the normal 
prices. 

The New York and New England 
Apple Institute of course does not sell 
apples directly to the trade. Some years 
ago (to be exact 1935, when it was 
founded) the apple growers began to 
realize that they were losing their own 
New England markets. The big carload 
lot buyers were not buying in New 
England. They were buying elsewhere 
and shipping into the New England 
markets — because it was easier to buy 
uniform quality in large lots in other 
parts of the country. As a result the 
whole apple industry suffered. The 
housewife turning away from 
apples because the quality just was not 
there. As a result of this condition the 
Institute formed to do a mer- 
chandising job through personal con- 
tact with the wholesale trade. Now 
starting its fifth year and financed by 
voluntary dues of one cent per bushel of 
apples sold, it includes in its member- 
ship the majority of commercial growers. 
It calls on all elements of the apple trade 
to build goodwill and a sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of our Yankee store 
people and public towards looking after 
the Yankee growers first. The Institute 
does little advertising, does not push 
fancy brand names, and confines itself 
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chiefly to building goodwill with the 
trade and the press. 

It had been a long time since we 
worked on an apple farm so we asked 
Mr. Chandler if he wouldn’t bring us 
up to date a bit on a few of the high 
points. In our day, one waited for the 
itinerant apple buyers. They'd buy 
your crop on the trees or off or any one 
of a hundred different ways . . . bar- 
gaining in much the same way our 
neighbor cow and horse traders would. 
Then the apples in some cases would go 
to warehouses in Jersey City or Boston 
and await a sale. 

It was different now, apparently. The 
chains were the largest buyers of them 
all, taking up something over a third 
of the crop annually. The commission 
merchant still has his place as a supplier 
to independent grocers, hotels, and so 
forth, but it is not as important a posi- 
tion as that he used to occupy.. There 
has been trouble of course with chain 
store buyers with regard to price, and 
there still is. Naturally a buyer endeav- 
ors to get the lowest price he can. But 
this is being overcome gradually by the 
realization on the part of the large 
distributing units (see YANKEE next 
month) that if home markets are to 
be prosperous enough to buy, they 
must be kept prosperous by local pur- 
chases. 

The McIntosh apple is king of this 
Yankee market. The trade know it as 
the best. It is practically a New York 
and New England monopoly, as it is 
grown elsewhere only in small quanti- 
ties which are consumed locally. As the 
trade saying goes, “‘If the Mac’s are all 
taken care of by February first, the 
other apples will take care of them- 
selves.” 

The Baldwin used to be one of the 
big sellers, but it has lost ground in the 
past twenty years. Many Baldwin trees 
in northern New England have been 
winter killed, never to be replaced, and 
the Baldwin has never been a money 
maker since the depression. 

The Cortland apple has taken the 
Baldwin’s place to a large degree. This 
apple, a cross between a McIntosh and 
a Ben Davis, makes the finest of pies 
and is excellent for salads because its 
flesh stays white longer than that of 
other apples. 

Other important apples in today’s 
market are the Northern Spy and of 
course the Rhode Island Greening. 

Anyone interested in this now one 
of the most inmaportant of New England’s 
agricultural industries should visit the 
orchards of some of the larger growers 

see for himself and herself the details 
that even volumes have not space for. 
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Your Membership Helps Us To Help Them! 


VIVISECTION is the experimentation and operation on our dumb 
animals. If they could speak, they would ask you to join . . . 


THE NEW ENGLAND ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY, Dept. Y, 6 Park St., Boston, Mass 


Please enroll me as a member. Please send FREE descriptive literature to 
Name Mddress 
Active Mempersuip $5.00 Associate Memepersuip $1.00 


Includes subscription to our magazine, “Living Tissue” 














Gile’s 
Ceb Smoked Pork Products 


Cured the Old Fashioned 
New England Way 
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They are all around New England, but 
some of the important ones are as fol- 
lows: John Lyman of Middlefield, 
Conn.; Harold Rogers of Southington, 
Conn.; Howard P. Gilmore, President 
of the Nashoba Packing Association, 
of Westboro, Mass.; Philip Heald of 
Wilton, New Hampshire; Walter Farmer 


COUNTRY ROLLS 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Wil- ae Write for Prices 
liam Darrow of Putney, Vermont; J. W. : ond Enfermation 


Collins of the Connecticut River Valley Everett A (rile . ne 
. ew mpshire 





Orchards of Westminster, Vermont; | ( 


Enoch M. Steere of Chepachet, Rhode ; ee 


Island; Howard Hathaway of Ports- 
mouth, Rhode Island; W. J. Ricker of 
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REAL OVEN BAKED BEANS 


I urner, Maine, a nd R. H. Lovejoy of Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 
. way of preparing this famous New England dish 
Sanford, Maine. Actually baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 
. : é . just melt in your mouth. California Peas, Red Kid 

It is to the credit of these aristocrats neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pote 


isk your Independent Grocer or write to 
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A CLIPPER SHIP LADY 


By Charlotte B. Sills 


es quiet old 


town of Stonington, 
Conn., was a flourishing 
seaport ninety years ago 
when a handsome young 
sea captain, home from 
a long voyage, went to 
church one Sunday 
morning and fell in love 
with a fair-haired girl 
who was singing in the 
choir. The girl was Char- 
lotte Augusta Noyes, 
youngest daughter of 
Joseph Noyes; the young 
seaman was Captain 
David Sherman Bab- 
cock, one of the sixteen 
children of Major Paul 
Babcock and grandson 
of Colonel Harry Bab- 
cock of Revolutionary 
fame. 

In 1851 their first 
child was born, a daugh- 
ter, Ellen Watkins. When 
this little girl “Nelly” 
was nine months old 
her parents decided to 
take her to sea. 

So when the clipper 
ship Swordfish, commanded by Captain Bab- 
cock, sailed from New York on November 
11, 1851, Charlotte and Nellie and an Irish 
nurse were on board, and their seven years of 
life at sea had begun. Only a very fat book 
could tell all the experiences of this brave 
New England girl who chose this way of life 
because it meant being near her husband. 

Many years later, when the seafaring 
years were beginning to fade into the far- 
away past but were still a rich memory, 
Charlotte wrote her reminiscences of her 
voyages, calling the memoirs Life on the Ocean 
Wave. These reminiscences were never com- 
pleted — perhaps because Nellie was the 
first of nine children! — but from the manu- 
script and letters written to her sister and 
sons a vivid picture of these years can be 
reconstructed; and the story now told of this 
“sea belle” who played her small part in 
what Carl Cutter in Greyhounds of the Sea has 
called the most poignantly beautiful pageant 
the world has ever seen; “when the 
clipper ships, visions of almost ethereal love- 
liness, moved upon the face of the waters.” 

Charlotte’s reminiscences begin with the 
Swordfish voyage and a quaint description of 
her first days at sea. 


. . . She was a beautiful new ship, fitted out 
and furnished very handsomely. ... My 
room and the one next to it for the nurse and 
my little daughter Nellie ... were very 
comfortable and conveniently arranged, with 
large drawers under the berth and _ sofas, 
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Charlotte Noyes Babcock 


shelves for books and 
many other useful ar- 
rangements for keeping 
things in order. 

We had a splendid run 
off the coast, with a strong 
fair wind, and though I 
was seasick at first, I was 
not very much so, and 
the third day was able to 
go on deck. . . . I shall 
never forget the wonder- 
ful sight, nothing but the 
sky above and the water 
beneath, as far as the eye 
could see, and immense 
waves following each other 
in unbroken succession, 
which as they came to- 
ward us, it seemed im- 
possible for us to escape 
being overwhelmed by 
them, and it was as much 
as I could do to keep from 
screaming with fright, it 
was all so new and strange 
to me; but as the Captain 
explained, and I soon 
saw, the ship rose to the 
occasion, and went over 
them, easily and grace- 
fully, showing herself thus 
early a fine sailer and, as 
she afterwards proved, a 
very fast one, for we made the voyage around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco in ninety days, 
sixteen hours, and it had never been done in 
that time before except by one ship. Captain 
Cressy of ship Flying Cloud made it in ninety 
days. . . . I grew very fond of this sea life 
(after conquering my fear of the waves) and 
my chief delight was to sit on deck with my 
husband, on pleasant evenings, watching the 
waves and the ever-changing sky and talking 
of home and friends and singing old familiar 
songs. . . .« 

When the Swordfish sailed through the 
Golden Gate, her white sails glistening in 
the sun, San Francisco was a small, awk- 
wardly growing city, feverish with gold 
seekers. Vessels were arriving every day from 
seaports all over the world; sailors deserted 
as soon as they got into port, and it was 
difficult to load and unload cargoes. There 
were no hotels, and Charlotte and the baby 
and nurse stayed on board the clipper ship 
but took many drives about the new city, 
visiting relatives and old friends who had 
settled in the new country. 

Six weeks after leaving California the 
Swordfish reached Hong Kong and here 
Charlotte and her family stayed on shore at 
the home of three bachelors, consignees of 
the ship. The bachelor merchants were 
hospitable, entertained lavishly, and life 
was elegant and gay. There were two Ameri- 
can warships in port, so there were dinner 
parties with the ships’ officers, and dances 
with music furnished by the Commodore’s 
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band. At one dinner party which Charlotte 
describes, she sat down with twenty gentle- 
men, not one of whom she had ever seen 
before. “It was . . . an entirely new and 
novel event in my life,” she writes, “but as 
my husband sat opposite and occasionally 
gave me a reassuring look, I got along with- 
out embarrassment and after a while rather 
enjoyed it, as they were all extremely polite 
and courteous to me.” 

At the next port, Bombay, Charlotte 
settled in a bungalow near the hotel and the 
Captain hired a carriage and a span of ponies 
to take them out driving every afternoon, 
“with a Native coachman, resplendent in a 
stiff shiney black hat and full of dignity as 
became his position.”” The editor ‘of the 
Bombay Gazette and other friends made the 
visit pleasant during the six weeks in India. 

When the ship returned to China (this 
time to Canton) the family again stayed with 
business friends on shore. The native Chi- 
nese, many of whom had ‘never seen children 
who did not have jet black hair, were very 
much excited whenever little golden-haired 
Nellie appeared, and made such a chattering 
and commotion that Nurse did not want to 
take her little charge on the street. Nellie, 
however, had many things to interest her. 
On shipboard she played with rope and 
imitated the sailors “‘Heave-Ho!”’; she had 
little rings and other presents of California 
gold; forty Java sparrows were purchased 
from the traders’ boats at Anjiers, and there 
were canaries, parrots and monkeys, and 
Nan, a beautiful Bombay goat, who died 
during a storm and was mourned by all. 

From Wampoa Read (Canton) the 
Swordfish began to wing her way homeward 
and, after eighty-nine days of alternately 
fair and stormy weather, she had rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and arrived safely 
off Sandy Hook the night before Christmas 
—and Charlotte was home again after 
fourteen months’ absence and her first 
voyage around the world was completed. 

In New York, home for the Babcocks was 
the old Astor House, then the mecca of all 
sailing men and ship merchants. Here 
Charlotte unpacked her trunks, sorted out 
the presents for brother Silas and Aunt 
Faithful, received callers, sewed in prepara- 
tion for the next voyage and caught up on 
the family news. She made frequent trips to 
Stonington and, when she could not go, 
wrote letters — and what fun it was to tell 
the quiet Connecticut folks what was what 
in New York! 

**Plaid is all the rage,’ she writes to her 
sister Emily, “and green and lilac the colors 

. mantillas are made in every variety of 
shape and color, the most stylish ones are 
made with four or five deep ruffles or 
flounces, one close above the other, put onto 
lace, and the edge of the ruffle trimmed with 
bugle gimp (which is very fashionable). . 

Of course such attention to style meant 
daily shopping trips to Broadway for the 
purchasing of bonnets, and material for 
baby clothes. Then there were relatives to be 
shown the ship, and sights to be seen in New 
York, so these were busy days. 

Soon after the return of the Swordfish, Cap- 











tain Babcock took command of the Young 
America, a new clipper ship built by William 
Webb, and in June 1853 Charlotte sailed 
with him again, this time on the fine new 
ship which was to be her home until 1858 
and to take her three times around the world. 
During the years of the first two Young Amer- 
ica voyages, two baby daughters were born, 
one in Honolulu (and named Lulu), one on 
shipboard near Shanghai. Both babies died 
when only a few months old, and Charlotte 
grieved for them. Especially tragic was the 
death of the second baby and her burial in 
the Indian Ocean. Nellie, however, was 
always well —a joyous, beautiful little 
girl — and the old nurse who sailed on 
every voyage was always a comfort and 
help. 

Many vivid pictures are crowded into 
these kaleidoscopic pages of Charlotte’s 
memoirs: A levee in Honolulu given by 
King Kamehameha 3rd, who was “very 
large and fat and very black”; a ball in 
Shanghai in honor of three Men-of-War and 
the French Admiral, in an enormous, parlor 
with a full-length picture of Queen Victoria 
at one end and one of Washington at the 
other, and a corner for flirting, but such a 
scarcity of ladies that “none could be 
monopolized for that purpose”; a terrible 
storm in the harbor of Manila and the wind 
howling through the rigging all night long 
while Charlotte waited for word from her 
husband who had gone ashore in a small 
boat; pirates captured near Ningpo, shriek- 
ing as they received their death warrants 
from the Touti (governor of Ningpo), and 
the river crowded with boats lit up by 
lanterns. 

Although the clipper ships were engaged 
in trade and their cargoes of rice, tea, sugar 
or hemp were the primary consideration, 
they did carry passengers whenever there 
was room for them. On two of the Young 
America voyages young nephews of Captain 
Babcock’s accompanied the family. On one 
there 


was a wealthy 


passage 


charming, 
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young man from New York who sailed with 
them for his health, and later, despite the 
benefits of sea air, died of tuberculosis. A 
lady passenger is mentioned with less 
kindly feeling; a young woman who flirted 
with the First Officer and caused his removal 
from the ship. As it was against the rules for 
passengers to speak to an officer on duty, 
Charlotte, who never questioned her stern 
husband’s commands, has nothing but scorn 
for this lady and ignores the romantic 
possibilities of the episode. 

Charlotte’s last voyage was both joyous 
and sad. On the Young America, anchored in 
Hong Kong harbor, she gave birth to her 
first son, David Sherman Babcock, Jr.; but 
on the homeward stretch the good old nurse 
died and was buried in a “‘sailor’s grave,” 
and Charlotte returned to New York with 
her husband and two children, but without 
her faithful servant and friend. 

Charlotte made no more voyages after 
that and, at the close of the Civil War, 
Captain Babcock retired from the sea. At 
the time of his death he was President of the 
Stonington and Providence line of steamers, 
and Vice-president of the New York, Provi- 
dence and Boston Railroad. The Babcocks 
were then living in Brooklyn and spending 
their summers in Stonington. Beside their 
daughter Nellie they had six sons, one of 
whom was my father. 

I did not know my grandfather; he was 
killed by a train while he was crossing the 
railroad tracks at Stonington Borough many 
years before I was born. Even my actual 
memory of my grandmother is indistinct, 
and I have only a vague picture of a kind 
and lovely lady who lived with Uncle David 
in a New York apartment (where there was 
a very exciting view from the windows). 
But though the picture of that nice lady who 
was my grandmother is dim and blurred, 
Charlotte Noyes Babcock, the girl 


sailed on the clipper ships, is a real person 


who 


who seems to call to me across the years and 
want to help me tell her story 
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**Yankee Doodle 


ESMOND” 
GOES TO TOWN 


A REAL YANKEE DOODLE DANDY 


is the famous Esmond blanket . . 


. made 
with traditional Yankee craftsmanship 
and care in our great sunshine-flooded 
mills on the banks of the wooded Woona- 
squatucket in the State of Rhode Island. 


Sleepers all over the world prefer Esmond 
Blankets for good reason: Esmond’s fa- 


mous “Pelage” process .. . borrowing 


Nature's way of keeping furry animals 


warm in Winter . . . weaves a light, fluffy 
undernap into every Esmond “Pelage” 
blanket. The result is extra warmth without 


wearisome weight. 


See Esmond “Pelage” Blankets . . . to- 


. at all good New England stores 


ESMOND 


**Pelage’’ 
BLANKETS 


Send 10¢ for 13" x 18” Bunny Esmond Game. 
Children love it 
THE ESMOND MILLS 
Esmond, Rhode Island 
THE ESMOND MILLS 
Granby, Quebec 
THE ESMOND MILLS (U.K.) 


Limited, London 


day 








A FINE INN 


On the Campus of Dart- 
mouth College Surrounded 
by New England Elms and 
Academic Tranquility 


2 Golf Courses, Tennis, 
Canoeing, Outdoor Dining 
Terrace, Elevator, Sprink 


ler System, 100 Rooms. 
N. Y. Representative 
Rost, Warner 
Bryant 9-6348 
Ford and Peggy Sayre, 
Managers 
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—IN THE MONADNOCK REGION 


SHATTUCK INN 


JAFFREY, N. H. 


September and October days 

find the Monadnock Region at 

its most beautiful . . . autumnal 

coloring gaily decorating every 

vista! Invigorating . . . charming 
. and restful. 


And after Fall . . . Winter! You'll 
want to visit Shattuck Inn then, 
too .. . to enjoy any number of 
ski trails and toboggan slides, 
along with our private skating 
rink. We're conveniently located 
for your week-end visit. 
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The HOTEL 
SHERATON 


overlooking the Charles River, 91 
Bay State Road, Boston: permanent 
and transient accommodations; un- 
excelled cuisine and service, moder- 
ate charges; ample parking space. 
The Hotel Sheraton offers a quiet 
atmosphere and personalized serv- 
ice. We are away from the noise and 
bustle of the city yet accessible to 
everything. Only a few suites open 


for the forthcoming winter. 
* 


Seencer L. Sawyer, General Manager 
Hotel Sheraton Hotel Fensgate 


Kenmore 2960 
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FORGOTTEN HOME INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from page 21) 





maple bedrail (avoiding the rope holes) 
assist in producing a reposeful tone? 
Will these stocks of wood prove com- 
patible, and produce a fiddle of flexible 
tone quality, one which in the right 
hands can reproduce some of the variety 
of elemental tones lavished upon the 


parent trees during their growing 
periods? Perhaps some wizard of the 
violin two hundred years hence will 


clamp my fiddle between cheek and 
shoulder as an announcer dramatically 
says, ‘‘Brzswl — and his Zowie!” Then 
will millions of people look at television 
contraptions and watch Bezswl’s bow 
prance over the time-mellowed Zowie? 

. Ah, well, I enjoy musing, as well 
as whittling and scraping. 


Drying Apples 


The middle of August used to find our 
two Red Astrachan trees laden with 
ripe apples, hanging on a trigger-edge, 
and ready to drop at the least wind- 
storm. Then it was that Mother went to 
the local dry goods shop to purchase a 
dozen darning 
rustless steel together with several balls 
of white cotton twine. Father went into 
the loft of the lower shed and fetched 
forth half a dozen wooden racks of an 
unusual design which I have never seen 
before or Each rack made a 
parallelogram, perhaps 40 inches wide 
and 60 inches in length. Rows of square- 
headed iron nails studded either side at 
2%-3 inch intervals. Father proceeded 
to tighten the nails, re-glue the joints 
wherever needed, and scrub the racks 


large-sized 


since. 


with strong soapsuds. 

On a hot, cloudless day the fun began. 
The hired man brought into the kitchen 
several bushel baskets of firm, red ap- 
ples. Father screwed the old iron apple 
parer into one end of the rock-maple 
kitchen table just where it would “take 
firm holt.’ Mother secured 
paring knives, carefully sharpened for 
the lengths of 
twine, and threaded them through the 
new darning Clean, 
deep milk-pans covered the rest of the 
table cores and 
peelings; others for the quartered apples. 

Now Father would place a large 


several 


occasion, cut several 


needles. shiny, 


surface some for 


needles of 


apple on the prongs of the parer, turn a 
lever arranged on a transverse inclined 
plane and the apple itself slowly re- 
volved against the “‘knife’ until a long 
continuous peeling was pared from the 
entire apple. Mother cut the apple in 
quarters, removed the core, and threw 
the finished product into a pan. My 
sister and I proceeded to thread an 
apple quarter onto a length of twine, 
tying it in such a way as to prevent 
subsequent apple sections from dropping 
the Other fol- 
lowed until we had filled our strings 
completely with glistening white apple- 
quarters, rapidly turning brown from 
exposure to our dry summer air. 

When sister and I had filled a dozen 
strings, Father suspended one of the 
and 
hung the strings of prepared fruit from 
the evenly spaced nails. The apples 
were permitted to touch and that was 


from string. quarters 


racks over two wooden “horses,” 


all. Finally, after several hours of in- 
tensive peeling, coring, quartering and 
stringing, Father, with 
had filled six frames. 
The south side of the corn barn re- 
ceived the full benefit of the midsummer 
sun. On this side (its proximity to the 


our assistance 


pigpen never entered our heads!) the 
six racks, laden with apples, hung side 
by side. Each night the frames were 
removed to the woodshed the 
dew fell; each morning they were re- 
placed on the barn. In perhaps three or 
four days of good drying weather, the 
fruit had shrivelled to one-eighth of its 
previous size. Then Mother took down 
the frames, removed the apples from the 
strings, and spread them in the back 
chamber on clean newspapers to com- 
plete the drying. Again the apples were 
protected from sudden storms or dew 
by closing the windows every night and 
opening them again each morning. 
Finally Mother placed the finished 
product in paper bags, and hung these 
sacks from the rafters. Thereupon the 
family began to dry apples a second 
time; a third time; and as long as the 
Astrachans remained in season or until 
the winter supply was completed. 


before 


J. Atmus Russe! 














SQUARE DANCES 


By RALPH PAGE 


Every Monday at West Barnet, Vt. Ever) 
Tuesday at the Oxbow, Hurricane Road, 
Keene, N. H., also Hortonville, Vt. Ever) 
Wednesday at Town Hall, Stoddard, N. H.; 
Gill, Mass.; Shrewsbury and Franklin, Vt. 
Every Thursday at The Eskimo, Dublin, 
N. H.; Manchester, Dummerston, Danville, 
Vt. Alternate Thursdays at Grange Hall, 
Northfield, Mass., and Northfield Farms, 
Mass. Every Friday at Grange Hall, Green- 
field, Mass.; Vernon, Lake Hortonia, Mid- 
dleton Springs, and Dover, Vt.; Town Hall, 
Walpole, N. H. Alternate Fridays at Pittsford, 
Brandon, Ripton and East Montpelier, Vt.; 
Storrowtown, Mass. Every Saturday at Town 
Hall, Nelson, N. H.; South Stoddard, Cen- 
ter Sandwich, and New Hampton, N. H.; 
Putney, Guilford and Ripton, Vt.; West- 
minster, Bridgewater and Brookfield, Vt.; 
Chelsea, Chester, Danby, Groton, North 
Springfield, Perkinsville, Proctorsville, Tun- 
bridge and Wallingford, Vt.; Grange Hall, 
Orange, Mass. West Acton, Mass.; Ridge- 
field, Conn.; Town Hall, West Greenwich, 
R. I. 

Well, friends, another summer is now so 
much water over the dam. We have never 
seen square dancing so popular. It is truly 
amazing how much interest there is right 
now in our own American dances. We have 
been busy practically every evening the en- 
tire summer, and not once have we seen a 
small or unenthusiastic crowd. The most en- 
couraging part of the whole thing is the 
tremendous amount of interest shown by 
young people of high school age. Square 
dances are safe for another generation at 
least. 

It is pleasing to note, too, that many col- 
leges now include American square and 
general folk dancing in their curriculums. 

Here in Cheshire County we had at our 
dances people from California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Texas, practically all of the middle 
western states, Virginia, Maryland and 
Florida. They are spreading the news right 
now that the best way to find out what New 
Englanders are really like is to go to a square 
dance and see us when our hair is down. 

We hope that some of our summer folks 
take back with them a better understanding 
of us. They sure had a good taste of real 
American democracy. They were not high 
hat at all. They couldn’t be and stay in a 


square dance. Some of them came out of 


curiosity and had such a swell time that they 
returned time and again. 

There is something contagious about a 
country dance. You go home humming the 
last breakdown, and remembering the words 
of the caller as the orchestra played the last 
waltz: 


Well, this is all for now friends. 
The day is done. Your dance is over 
And it’s time once more 


To say goodbye. 

If you like our dances 

Of yesterday and today, 

If you like to swing and sway 

The old-time way, 

Won’t you come back again sometime? 
So until we see you again, goodnight! 
Goodnight and lots of good luck 





Just Among 


Ourselves 


(Continued from page 7) 


Mary Hatch of Columbia; Gertrude Weeks 
Marshall of Northumberland; Col. Henry 
Kent, Chester B. Jordan, Geo. P. Rowell 
(founder of Printer’s Ink), of Lancaster; Stil- 
son Hutchins of Whitefield (publisher of 
Washington Star), Thomas Starr King of Jef- 
ferson; Porter, Haven 
Hutchinson, of Littleton; Judge Alfred 
Evans of Gorham; Herbert I. Goss, Craw- 
ford Hening, and Hallie Wilson of Berlin; 
Flora Miles of Carroll; W. S. Ladd and 
A. W. Tenney of Dalton; William Whitcher 
and Harry K. Noyes (of Buick fame) in the 
town of Haverhill. Just goes to show how 


Eleanor Liberty 


many local prophets there are with honor 
when we start to add them up. 

Nothing much else new around the lot for 
the present. We have been working like dogs 
getting our fall subscription efforts. Some- 
times, by mistake, these land in subscriber’s 
hands because, along with most magazines, 
we use other people’s lists of names at times 
to supplement our own. Needless to say if 
you receive one of these double card efforts 
by mistake, we'd all appreciate your sending 
it on to a rich aunt or uncle who might enjoy 
YANKEE. 








Hot Breads 


(Continued from page 22) 


SoquasH Murrins 
2 eggs 
mashed squash 2% tablespoons 
1 teaspoon salt melted butter 
1 cup milk 2 cups flour 
+ teaspoons 3 tablespoons sugar 


cooked and 


1 cup 


baking 
powder 
Add the well-beaten eggs to the squash. Then 
alternately add the milk and the sifted dry 
ingredients. Lastly add the melted butter. Place 
in hot well-greased muffin-pans, and bake 
about 15 minutes in an oven 400°F. 


Roiiep Oats BrREeap 


1 cup rolled oats 1 pint boiling water 


1 tablesp. shortening 1 teaspoon salt 
Mix. Let stand until cool. Then add: 
1 teaspoon cornmeal % cup sugar 

5 cups bread flour 
in lg 


‘44 yeastcake dissolved 
cup molasses 
¥¢ cup lukewarm wa- 
ter 

Let rise. Knead. Shape into loaf and let rise 
again. Bake in hot oven (400°F.) for 20 min- 
utes; then reduce heat to 350° and bake 40 
minutes longer. 


Orance Breap 


Skins of two boil until tender, 
changing the water once. Put through meat- 
grinder. Add last: 


5 tablespoons shorten- 


oranges: 


\% cup sugar 
ing 1 teaspoon salt 

1 egg, beaten 4% teaspoons baking 
3 cups flour powder 
1 cup milk 

Cream the shortening. Add the sugar; then 
egg 

Combine the sifted dry ingredients, adding 
them and the milk alternately to the first mix- 
ture. 

Bake three-quarters of an hour to an hour in 
a moderate oven (350°F.) 


READING ROOM 
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Maybe we should've let them take the book out after all 
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rest of the wash.” At my protests, she 
seemed almost offended. “That’s all 
right. You can do something for me 
sometime.” 

The other wives, when they came, 
joined her in whatever work she was 
doing, leaving their children to squabble 
about the floor; but the men only put 
their feet up on the stove or pulled up 
chairs to play cards. Hearing their loud 
arguments, I found myself marveling 
that none of the daily shop obscenities 
ever leaked out in front of their women. 
The one time Frankie slipped, Rosa 
whirled on him. “None of that, Frank! 
Where d’you think you are?” 

Even Ma started up from her dozing. 
**Whatsa mat’?” 

She always sat apart — except for the 
frequent nights she went to church 
settling into a chair beside the stove 
and regarding her brood benevolently. 
Sometimes she invited a child to her 
broad lap. 

*“Com’on, Jimmie — come see Ma!” 
She laughed as the boy doubled his fist 
and struck her playfully alongside the 
jaw. 

**Bet I can lick Frankie,”’ he screamed. 
*“C’m’ere, Frankie, an’ let me hit you.” 
Then — “Let me hit Joe now.” 

**All he does is fight,’ said Rosa in 
disgust. 

“Yah — fight, fight, all time fight,” 
agreed Ma affectionately. “Like An- 
gelo.” 


At the new warmth of spring, the men 
took their feet from the stove and began 
to stroll outside, hunting iron stakes 
and horseshoes. Quickly, I learned the 
ritual. 

“Losers buy the beer or abeetz,”’ 
Angelo decreed. (“‘Abeetz” is the way I 
must spell it, phonetically; I could never 
find out from them.) 

The last ringer pitched, we yanked up 
the stakes and piled into Frankie’s car 
to drive to the baker’s. Here, the 
“‘abeetz,”’ great disks of pastry spread 
richly with cheese or fish of anchovy 
flavor, were pushed into the brick ovens 
with long wooden shovels. And when 
they came out — marvelous! We rushed 
them home, warm and fragrant, to gulp 
down in ravenous bites, with wine. 

But horseshoes and baseball only led 
into the more serious business of fussing 
with cars. Overhauling them weekly, 
Angelo and Frankie raced motors in 
boasting comparison and vied for the 
first possession of cheap new accessories: 
radiator caps, shields for lights. Sud- 
denly the argument was over car radios. 
Angelo had one; now Frankie must have 
one, too. Desire reached a crisis one 
evening. 
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INVITATION 
TO BOARD 


(Continued from page 15) 


“You can’t buy one, Frank!’’ Rosa 
was vehement. “You been buyin’ too 
much for that car. Always something — 
always something. Spendin’ all your 
pay. Well, I won’t give you any money.” 

“Ill get money — I'll get money!” I 
watched Frankie darting from the 
kitchen, his eyes gleaming. 

“Craze,” said Ma. ‘‘Frankie craze,” 
she repeated to me. 

But the next moment Frankie was 
back clutching a paper parcel. 

Rosa glared at him. “What you got 
there?” 

‘“Never mind what I got. I can do 
what I want.” 

“You got that old jewelry? You put 
that back! You can’t sell that.” 

“It’s mine. I can sell it if I want.”” He 
rushed out the door. 

““Frank—you come back here! Frank!”’ 
But before Rosa could cross the room we 
heard the roar of the car. She peered out 
the window, straightening up angrily. 
“That damned fool! Well — he better 
not come home tonight, that’s all.” 

*““Craze,”’ said Ma. “‘No good.” 

I had gone to bed before Frankie re- 
turned. Nor did I see him the next 
morning. But by nightfall all 
peaceful. 

Com’ out an’ listen to my radio,” 
he said. “I can get more stations than 
Angelo.” 

All had gone well with me up to now, 
and I could laugh at Frankie. Then late 
one night the front doorbell rang. I was 
already in bed; so were the others 
but Frankie padded downstairs. In a 
minute he was back knocking on my 
door. ‘Someone wants you, Joe.” 

It was an old friend, dead-tired from 
long driving between cities. I did not 


was 


Meg 


%, 
= 
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think of the hour. We ate in the kitchen, 
and I offered him a share in my bed 
until morning — that is, till five a. m. 
when he had to start on again. We set 
the alarm, slept, parted, he going out on 
tiptoe. 

But later, when I appeared for break- 
fast, Rosa startled me. “Don’t ever do 
that again, Joe! What do you think this 
place is? We don’t want strangers in 
this house. Why, I didn’t sleep all 
night!” 

“He wasn’t a stranger 
friend,” I explained. 

“Then why couldn’t he go to a hotel 
an’ see you in the morning? I told Frank 
not to let him in.” She paused, then re- 
peated. ‘“‘We never had strangers here.” 
Seeing my surprise, she added, ** You’re 
different. Angelo brought you over.” 


-just an old 


I was helping Ma with her flower 
beds these days. She led me around, 
pointing energetically. ‘“‘You fix, Joey?” 

“Sure,” I said, not wanting to tell her 
the soil was worthless. I had fertilized, 
bought seeds, planted them. And she 
had brought home clippings of rose 
bushes. We had dug holes together, 
watered everything nightly. Even when 
the first leaves wilted, Ma had still been 
hopeful. ‘‘Maybe Get more 
wat’, Joey!” 

“‘Why does Ma stay here?’ I asked 
Angelo. “Nothing can really grow 
not with so much smoke and cinders.” 

*‘She’s always lived here,’ Angelo 
said. “It’s her house. The shop wasn’t 
here first.” 

But I would have to leave her gardens 
soon. A new job had come up — far 
away. My time at the shop was drawing 
to a close. One day, two days more. 

It was evening again. Angelo sat 
under the tree with the switching engine 
puffing behind him. Frankie had the 
seats out of his car while I crawled 
under a mudguard to help tighten a 
body bolt. Ma and Rosa were picking 
over some beans for supper. Out by the 
shed, the grandchildren were fighting 
over a game of baseball. 

““Maybe you'll be back,” Rosa said. 
‘“*Maybe the new job’ll be no good.” 

Angelo lit a new cigarette and strolled 
out to drive the iron stakes with the 
sledge hammer. ‘‘Com’on, Joe — beat 
you two games.” 

‘Bet you’ll never remember us at all,”’ 
said Rosa. 

“Sure I will.’”” How could I explain? 

Ma nodded at me patiently. “You 
come back, Joey?” 

I smiled at her. “Ill send you some 
nuts and oranges from California.” 

But Rosa shook her head. “You'll for- 
get,”’ she said. 


grow. 























SOMETHING ALWAYS HAPPENS 


(Continued from page 17) 





the narrow counter and explains, “You 
see, Miss, I live by myself, and every 
now and then I drink too much, and I 
just know that sooner or later I’m goin’ 
to get hurt or be in an accident or some- 
thin’. I just fee/ it. It’s just as sure as 
other folks havin’ babies, so I’d like to 
start payin’ now.” 

There’s nothing in my book of rules 
to cover this case, but here’s another 
human being in distress, asking some- 
thing which we can give him, so I call 
the bookkeeper’s office and explain the 
situation and send him in there to make 
his payment and open his account. 

The telephone again. 

*“Mrs. Burton has not reacted from 
the anesthetic yet, but her condition is 
good.” 

“A special nurse to go on with the 
man in one fourteen tonight. Yes. [ll 
take care of it.” 

**An anesthetist to the obstetrical de- 
partment right away, please.” 

Then another patient to be admitted. 
A slim, tired-eyed girl, carrying a baby. 
The baby was sent up from the medical 
clinic, to go to Children’s Ward. I start 
making out the slip. Age one year. 
Born in United States. Color Black. I 


ask the girl for the name and address of 


the child’s nearest relative, if living. 

‘I am — his mother.” The words are 
punctuated by two great tears falling on 
the fuzzy black head, and bitterly she 
adds, “The sins of my mother living 
after her % 

The girl is fair haired, blue eyed 
white 

Before I have swallowed the lump in 
my throat, before the nurse had van- 


as white as I am. 


ished down the corridor with the little 
darky, a swarthy woman stands at the 


desk demanding, “‘Where I find the 
doctor that fixes the insides of the 
heads?” 


The doctor that fixes the insides of the 
heads . For a moment I am lost, but 
suddenly it comes to me. The neuro- 
logical clinic is in progress today. That’s 
what she wants, and I direct her to the 
out-patient department. 

At last it is time for me to leave. I had 
not realized it was so late. The girl who 
relieves me slips into my chair and I 
begin to pass on the necessary mes- 
sages. 

“Mr. Hogan is not to be discharged 
until the police are notified.” 

**Mrs. Willis left her false teeth in her 
room when she was discharged. They 
are there in that package on the desk 
and someone will call for them.” 

“When Mrs. Harrington’s baby ar- 
rives call her husband at this number.” 

“The Superintendent is out just now, 
but will return in an hour.” 

“The undertaker has been called to 
get the body of the Jansen child, and we 
are waiting to get permission for an 
autopsy on the body of Mr. Decker.” 

*“Guess that’s all.” 

Every day is a busy day here, and I’m 
tired, but even as I leave the building, I 
find myself wondering vaguely what’s 
going to happen before I get back next 
morning, for a hospital isn’t just a place 
to have operations and babies. 

It’s a place where something always 
happens, every moment of the day and 
night, if it’s your lot to work in the gen- 
eral office. 








WE AIM TO SELL 


at $23.00 — 





2\%-inch square edge pine No. 3 or better, at $40.00 
per thousand - 
widths six to ten inches and a few thousand twelve-inch. Also, 24-inch round edge at 
$17.00: all F.O.B. Peterboro, N. H. If delivered within 75 miles, add $5.00 per thousand. Sales for 
cash. Makes fine paneling, shelves, or most anything you've a mind to make for yourself this winter, 
and these prices are lower than you'll pay “to home.” 


For details, write: OVERLOOK ASSOCIATES, Windy Row, Peterboro, N. 


1\%-inch square edge, No. 3 or better, 


H. Tel 


127. 
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THE COUNTRY TREND 
If you've been envying friends who have found a “wonder- 
ful place in the country,” and long for one of your own, 
why don’t you inquire into the possibilities of this rare old 
18th Century house. The fine, original floors and dado 
boards, fireplaces, brick oven and windows are intact. 
On hard road midway between Providence and Boston. 
There's a barn and shed, twenty-five acres of land 
with the city conveniences of electricity and town water. 
For immediate sale. Address 
RE 20, 


Box 26 Park Square Building, Boston 





PHILBROOK FARM 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Shelburne, New Hampshire 


Where the latch-string 
has been out Summer 
and Winter for four gen- 
erations of those who 
love New England coun- 
try living. Booklet and 
rates on application. 
. 

Homestead and Cottages 
are off the beaten trail, 
U. S.-N. H. Route 2, East 

of Gorbam, N. H. 











See Historic Concord .. . the Old 
North Bridge battleground and Minute Man 
Statue 


the Emerson House. 


Stay at 


COLONIAL INN 


a charming old house with every 
comfort. 35 Rooms. 


the Home of Louisa May Alcott 


modern 


Delicious Luncheons, Dinners and Suppers 
By oe 


Open all year 


Sanporn, Innkeeper 
Telephone 460 
CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 











HIGH BREWSTER—Cape Cod 


Open for the hunting season: duck, quail, partridge, 
pheasant, small game. Excellent food, comfortable 
beds, open fires, modern plumbing. Special off- 
season rates from $4.50 daily; $28.00 weekly. For 
folder and information write Frank or Many 
Crevercey, High Brewster, West Brewster, Mase. 
Telephone: Brewster 59 











FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS LESTER K. ROBERTS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
11 WEST 42ND 


BRyant9-6348 





Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 











The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 
WELCOMES FALL 
Writers 


Typist here 


Skiers 


Good runs hendy 


Resters 


Breakfast in bed 
®@ Specie! YANKEE Retes @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Tasxless Land for Sale — 


NAGARDA — A Farm Home 


Open the year round. A rea! home for a limited num 
ber of children 4 to 10 years. Progressive, nicely adapted 
to the needs of each child. Special diet if necessary 
Interesting activities. Shetland pony. Tutoring: follow- 
ing the work indicated by school from which child has 
come or which he will later attend. Rates reasonable 
For information address Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Wagga, 
Camp Nagarda, Lisbon, Maine. 
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YOUR YANKEE ALMANAC 


(Continued from page 13) 


OCTOBER 


for 





On October 19, 1689, 
one Thomas Pound, pirate, confessed to 
the crime of piracy before Isaac Adding- 
ton, Secretary of Massachusetts. He was 
hanged shortly afterwards. 

“Thomas Pound Examined saith, That 
about the Eigth or Tenth day of August last 
past in the present year, 1689, this Examinant 


together with twelve men more, seven of 


them being armed, went off from Boston in 
Thomas Hawkins his Boat, having agreed to 
take the first Vessel they should come up 
withall and go away to the West Indies = 

*Sayled to Martyr’s Vineyard Sound, and 
on or about the twentyth day of August met 
with a Briganteen belonging to Newbury 
John Kent master from New Yorke, and sent 
the boat with four or five hands on board 
said Briganteen, and brought her neer to o’r 
Sloop’s side, out of which Briganteen wee 
tooke- Eighteen halfe barrells of Flower, two 
hogsheads of Sugar and one hogshead of 
Rhum, and three small Armes and so dis- 
misst the Briganteen. After which Sayling 
through the Sound the wind blowing hard at 
North North East wee were forced to Vir- 
ginia and went into Yorke River. two Eng- 
lish men and a Negro came on board us in a 
Float and came away with us. wee came back 
into the Sound, and at Tarpolin Cove met 
with a Barque belonging to Salem William 
Lord master, and went on board her and 
bought an Anchor of him for which paid a 
Caske of Sugar about four hundred weight 
and sold to said Lord ye Negro wee brought 
from Virginia at the price of 
pounds... .” 

es Upon friday the fourth day of Oc- 
tober instant Cap’ne Samuel Pease Com’ 
ander of a Sloop from Boston came up 
towards us, and wee came to Saile, but 
Cap’ne Pease out Sayled us and fired severall 
Shot towards us, wee descried their Kings 
Jack before they fired, there was a red flag 
put up at the head of our mast, and our men 
fired at them, this Examinant received two 
Shot one under his Ribs and another in the 
Arme, four of our men were Slain and nine 
wounded.” 


twelve 


In Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, 


there’s a fellow who vouches for the fol- 
lowing story, and here’s how he tells it: 

“I know’d of a trapper down Greenville 
way who’d always been a big husky fellow. 
But he began to fall off fast. Just skin and 
bones he was and gettin’ peakeder and 
yallerer every day. Warn’t a doc could say 
what ailed him, so finally he listens to an 
old Indian who'd been pesterin’ him to try 
his cure. 

**You swallered a little wriggler,’ the 
Indian says, ‘when you was drinkin’ out of 
a spring and its growed inside your belly. 
Now it don’t like bein’ there no more than 
you like it to be. So just you lie flat with 
your mouth open over the spring and it'll 
come out.’ 

Bein’ desperate the trapper done as he 
was told. And pretty soon, sure enough, out 
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pops a striped snake — kersplash! He’s too 
derned surprised to close his mouth and 
watches the critter swimmin’ around. All 
of a sudden he sees it stop like it had for- 
gotten somethin’, and then, quicker’n a 
flash it popped back into his mouth, 
slithered down his throat and come out 
again — kersplash! And kersplash! right 
behind it went another snake. 

“Well, the trapper went back to his 
camp and ate a big meal and got well from 
that day. 

*“You see he hadn’t swallowed one wrig- 
gler but two. They’d grown up together 
and the first out naturally went back for its 
buddy. The old Indian hadn’t known him- 
self what was goin’ to happen exactly, but 
he’d told the trapper what he’d learned 
from the medicine man and that was how 
it worked out.” 





On New England Gridirons 
in October 


Where 
Played 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6 
Boston College vs. St. Joseph's. . Boston 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 
Brown vs. Amherst 
Boston Univ. vs 
Franklin & Marshall 
Bowdoin vs. Mass. State 
Dartmouth vs 
Hampton-Sydney 
Harvard vs. Bates 
*Holy Cross vs 
Louisiana State 
Maine vs. Rhode Island 
New Hampshire vs 
ortheastern 
Vermont vs. St. Lawrence 
Wesleyan vs. Conn. State 
*Yale vs. Columbia 


Op ponents 


Providence 


Boston 
Amherst 


Hanover 
Cambridge 


Worcester 
Orono 


Durham 
Burlington 
Middletown 
New Haven 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12 
*Boston College vs. Florida Boston 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13 (NIGHT) 
American International vs 
St. Anselm Springfield 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 

Amherst vs. Tufts Amhest 
Bates vs. Northeastern. Lewiston 
Boston Univ. vs. 

Western Reserve 
Bowdoin vs. Wesleyan 

aine vs. New Hampshire 
Mass. State vs. Conn. State 
Rhode Island vs. Brooklyn 
Vermont vs. Colby 
Williams vs. Hamilton 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 
Providence vs. Niagara 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21 
Bates vs. Arnold Lewiston 
*Boston College vs. Temple. Boston 
Boston Univ. vs. Upsala Boston 
Bowdoin vs. Williams Williamstown 
*Brown vs. Holy Cross Providence 
Dartmouth vs. Lafayette Hanover 
*Harvard vs. Pennsylvania Cambridge 
Maine vs. Conn. State Storrs 13 to 
Rhode Island vs. Mass. State Kingston 20 to 
Northeastern vs. Tufts Medford ‘ 
Providence vs : 
American International 
St. Anselm vs. Lowell Textile 
Vermont vs. Union 
Wesleyan vs. Haverford 
rri vs. Hobart 
*Vale vs. Army. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20 (NIGHT) 
Springfield vs. New Hampshire. Springfield 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28 
Ambherst vs. Wesleyan. Amherst 
Bates vs. Maine ‘ . .Lewiston 
Boston College vs. St. Anselm... . Boston 
Bowdoin vs. Colby runswick 
*Dartmouth vs. Harvard Cambridge 
*Holy Cross vs. Colgate Worcester 
Mass. State vs. Worcester Tech . Worcester 
New Hampshire vs. Vermont... Durham 
Northeastern vs. Rhode Island. . Kingston 
Providence vs. Springfield... .. . Providence 
Williams vs. Tufts Medford 
Lowell Textile vs. 
>. C. New York ...Lowell 0 to 32 


* Starred games are headliners. Favorites are in bold face 
type. 


34 to 
0 to 


Boston 6 to 
Brunswick 27 to 
Orono 21 to 
Amherst 0 to 
Kingston 

Waterville 


9 to 
Williamstown . 


Providence 7 to 


26 to 
26 to 
25 to 
14 to 
12 to 


Providence 
Manchester 
Burlington 
Middletown 
Hartford 
New Haven 


5to0 


i3to 0 
6 to 23 
Oto 0 


0 to 20 
7to 3 
6to 6 





“Photo by Gage”’ 


Arthur F. Stone, Vermont 
journalism, with over 50 years of news- 
paper work behind him 
tor of the St. Johnsbury Caledonian 
writes of the pioneer photographer of 
northeastern Vermont. 


dean of 


30 of it as edi- 


F. B. Gage was an extraordinary char- 
ingenious, painstaking, skilled as 
an artist, he was at the same time a poet, 


acter 


philosopher, and, like Barnum, a strong 
believer in advertising. The St. Johnsbury 
Caledonian carried his eccentric announce- 
ments — always in verse of his own writ- 
ing. He signed himself variously as ‘““The 
Man with the Long Flowing Beard,” ‘“The 
Old Daguerreen,” and he did a whopping 
business back in the 1850’s. This was the 
sort of thing that kept them flocking in to 
the “St. Johnsbury Portrait Gallery”’: 
& So Fortu & So On 
By the Flowing Beard 

How swiftly the moments of life hurry on, 

Nor slow forth nor slow on, 
But swift as the tide of the swift rushing river 

They flow forth and flow on 

& so forth and so on. 


Then O, as you row down the River of Life 
As you row forth and you row on, 

Have your likeness preserved in case or frame 
To show forth and show on 
& so forth and so on. 


be cloudy or 


And e’en though the weather 
fair 
Or snow forth and snow on, 
And e’en though the tempest should rise in 
its wrath, 
& blow forth and blow on, 
We'll take you a picture you won't be 
ashamed 
When you go forth & go on 
To show forth and show on 
& so forth and so on. 


Stratford, Connecticut, Tercentenary 
celebration will be held the week of Sep- 
tember 30 through October 7. Original 
settler families landed at Mack’s 
Harbor, October 1639, were seventeen in 
all, and descendants of many of these are 
to be found among the seventeen names on 
the 1939 Tercentenary Commission. 


If Your Blue Serge Suit 


has a shine to it when you pull it out of the 
moth balls this fall, you can fix that by 
mixing a little bluing with the water in 
which you soak your pressing cloth. It 
works wonders for the shiny seat especially. 


Anybody Know Where 


old-fashioned “Lady Finger” potatoes may 
be found? A Vermont Yankee is mighty 
anxious to get ahold of some as her seed 
gave out several years ago. We'd like to 
help her out. 


who 























YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ed per month allowable. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








WHAT REFINED COUPLE or single person would 
like to spend winter in our lovely, furnished home in 
central Vermont? Ideal for writer, musician, artist 
Rent free, but tenant to see pipes don't freeze, house 
cared for, etc. Telephone, three baths, furnace, open 
fireplaces, no electricity. Good ref. required. JO301 


COLLEGE GRAD., experienced teaching, child care, 
housekeeping, desires position as governess or managing 
housekeeper. Driver's license. Write JO302 


1 AM A YOUNG MAN whose ambition is to work for 
the benefit of humanity; to make this a better world to 
live in. I cannot realize my ambition due to lack of 
funds, but will do the next best thing by offering (with- 
our remuneration) my codperation and assistance to a 
person who has the same pursuit. JO303 


DRESSMAKING. Finest workmz anship; lowest prices. 
Dresses custom-made to your measurements, by mail 
Write for details. JO304 


CONN. YANKEE would like work on a dairy farm, 
preferably in Vermont. Grew up on farm, but life has 
been wasted in office work in city. Lack of immediate 
capital and knowledge of modern methods make it 
inadvisable to start in for self at present. Two small 
children make available good sc hools esse ential JO305 





MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN wants position 
taker or companion. Drives. JO306 


A MASS. Y ANKEE, former schoolteacher (age 57), 
desires position: Companion for lady; housekeeper for 
lady or gentleman; governess or tutor; nurse-companion 
or secretary. Prefer Cal., Ore., Wash., or N. E. Mutually 
congenial location more desirable ‘than salary. Now 
reside near Boston. Would like winter travel. Highest 
ref. JO307 

PROTESTANT AM. 32 YEARS OLD, college prep. 
ed. — automobile salesman but not making living wage 
for family consisting of wife (grad. nurse) and 2-yr.-old 
child. Am man of good habits; courteous, careful driver, 
familiar with automobile mechanics. Would like position 
with family as chauffeur where wife's training would also 
fit in. Located Conn., but go anywhere within reason. 
0308 


as Care 














FORMER TEACHER seeks position: Cc companion, 
home supervision, or care of children. Driver's license; 
best ref. JO309 


TRAINED, MATURE, PROTESTANT NURSE 
wants care of elderly couple or chronic invalid (bed 
patient), or mild mental case requiring conscientious 
handling. Cheerful, faithful and very capable. Prefer in 
or around Peterboro, but am free to go anywhere. Sal- 
ary $25 a week. Boston prof. ref.; also from former 
patients. JO310 

SPRAYBERRY TR: AINED RADIO SERVICE man 
wishes position with some service organization in small 
town or city, aay in Maine. Best of character 
references - JO31 


WOMAN OF 44 wishes work as second maid or child's 
nurse, but no cooking. Willing to go anywhere. If you 
have work for my 16-year- old son, I would like that, too, 
but not necessary. JO312 








GROOM desires year- round position ‘at breeding | farm 
or private stable on an estate with saddle or draft horses. 
Experienced with both. Have school three-gaited 
saddle horses; also experienced with farm horses and 
farm work and would accept year-round position driving 
team on estate. Farm-reared. Sober. Ref JS301 


MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW of refinement would like 
homemaking position with elderly couple or family 
going to Florida for winter. Excellent cook and manager 


JS302 


MAGAZINES make welcome anniversary remem- 
brances! This Yankee mother needs your magazine sub- 
scriptions to help educate her five youngsters. Guaran- 
tee latest and lowest prices; club rates reduced. Bank ref 


JS303 


WOULD LIKE to hear from a lady who has some ex- 
perience in salesmanship, a driver's license, and who is 
capable of keeping accounts in a small store; also a 
fairly good housekeeper and cook. No laundry work 
State wages and age. JS304 


A LITTLETON, N. H. WOMAN, with small but gra- 
cious home, offers hospitality to week-end or longer-stay 
guests. Attractive food; reasonable rates. JS305 


IS THERE AN APPRECIATIVE 
WOMAN, tired of a boarding house, 
living in a real home, 
Boston? Reasonable 


BUSINESS 
who would enjoy 
complete with large garden, near 
charge, garage whee JS306 


WANTED: Place in community developing crafts 
Weaving, pottery, caning, etc. Able, experienced N 
teacher. B.S. of Education, Mass. School of Art. Com 
panion, housekeeper; best references. JS307 


HAVE YOU PET IDEA for an invention which you 
have not been able to perfect? I am a young inventor of 
Yankee ingenuity, with the ability to perfect most 
anything; but do not have capital. If you will pay the 
patent fee I will work your idea on a partnership basis 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN, handy with lots of things 
— typewriter, car, needle or mixing spoon wants 
position with nice lone woman, or light duties in some 
triendly home. JAU301 


REGISTERED X-RAY TECHNICIAN Yankee 

wishes to hear from someone who needs his expert 

services, and will exchange a good salary for them. 
JAU303 


MIDDLE-AGED, MARRIED MAN, Vermont Yan- 
kee, desires work as caretaker of estate, working farm 
manager, or care of saddle horses. Northern Vermont 
preferred. JAU306 


ATTENTION TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. You 
can profit by my services as controller, treasurer, chief 
accountant or office manager. Protestant. Twelve years’ 
experience with textile manufacturer last four as 
controller. Experience includes: executive, general and 
cost accounting, financial, sales and operating budget 
work, office management, Federal and State taxes 

JAU307 





YOU GET THE VACATION and Vermont Yankees 
will make it a restful one for you at their comfortable 
home farm in exchange for reasonable sum. Good home 
cooking. Bring the kids — we'll show them the farm, 
and even take you fishing. JJY301 





L LET ME WEAVE RU GS for any room in a the house; 
any size and color. Price according to size and material. 
JD 216. 


f Cuatt Wate ave Money 


LATEST FALL AND WINTER STILES 
OF COATS AT LOW WILL PRICES 
~ Brautifally Tailored ... Fine Waterial 


Breas 
fe 






FOR WOMEN 
$16.59 to #2250 
FOR MEN 
$22.50 to *25.00 
VAM ORDER: PHiNh 


ON) FOR S© 4TCNED OF WeTERTS 


, 
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SACHETS + CwHatees. 


Barbour Mills Store 


tates 
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Faris: G: STEELE 
Furniture Reproductions 





Warehouses and Showrooms 


Readin g Massachusetts 








WEST TOWNSEND TAVERN 


at West Townsend, Mass., on route 119, 


between Groton and Ashby. Recommended 
Adventures in Good 
steaks, chicken, 
chops broiled over coal. By the week, $20 to 


by Duncan Hines in “ 


Eating.” 


Moderate prices 


$35. Would appreciate hearing from you 


Ma. and Mas. Joun Gaannin, Oroners 
West Townsend, Mass Tel. 283 





Maine Guides and 
Hunters Prefer a 


P-V Axe 


And it's the best axe money can buy — 
really built and balanced to do a cutting 
job. Peavey axes are the choice of Maine 
Lumbermen. Made from the nest 

crucible steel, hand fashioned (not stamped) and 
specially tempered to hold an edge. Sold with a ‘‘satis 
faction or your money back" guarantee Order today 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT POSTPAID 
Heavy leather ost inctuded One pound, eleven 
ae bars $2.55 pound 15 in. handle, $2.75; 
2, 2%. 2% mounds, 6 in. handle, $3.00 


Free Catalog of Many Styles 
Peavey Manulacturing Co. 58 Main Strect Brewer, Maine | 
— J 
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YANKEE 








Plassipied 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 








Real Estate 


Miscellaneous 





TEN YEARS IN NEVADA, YANKEE is coming 
home; will sell successful Guest House business in Reno. 
Beautifully furnished and decorated, with complete 
modern equipment. High grade clientele, largely eastern 
people. This is an active, paying business embracing 
house accommodating 12, and secluded cottage for 2 or 
3, situated on delightfully shaded, quiet but central 
street on bank of Truckee River. An ideal home-plus-job 
for Yankee requiring milder and drier climate. Write 
YANKEE, Box MY-13, 626 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





HILL-TOP COMBINATION SUMMER HOME. 
Dairy and Crop Farm. On good gravel road. Less than 
one mile to railroad village and route 16, main route 
to White Mountains. 200 acres productive tillage and 
abundance of woods and pasturage. Attractive farm- 
stead, electricity, piped water. $3000. Investigate long- 
om purchase plan. FEDERAL LAND BANK, Springfield, 
iass. 


IDEAL summer home, tea room or camp property; 
500 feet lake shore with sandy cove; large old house; 
several acres woodland; electricity; excellent town 
water; hard surface road; two miles from village, New 
London, New Hampshire. Sacrifice sale because of ill 
health. Inquire WinsLow H. OssBorNne, Attorney, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. 


ORIGINAL toll house on second N. H. turnpike. 
Modernized with every convenience. Two baths, two 
fireplaces, screened porch, four bedrooms, large living 
room and study, built in bookshelves and cupboards, 
trout brook and woodland, about 35 acres. Asking 
price $12,000. Hillsboro, N. H. Currency. Box SFC, 
YANKEE, Dublin. 


250-ACRE MOUNTAIN TOP estate, 12-room house, 
five fireplaces. Contains everything from pre-Civil war 
papers in attic to Bennington jars in cellar. Never sub- 
jected to antique vandalism. Descendant of builder 
wishes to sell all to one party. RE 21, 626 Park Sq. 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 





LIVE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. Farms, inns, hotels, 
modern dairy farm, country store, gas stations, camps, 
dance pavilion, tourist homes, city property, wood lots. 
Mrs. Bertha Hayes, vscnenden N. H. 


LARGE FARM under excellent cultivation. Spring 
water in house and barn. Telephone. Electricity. 1000 
cords wood. Ideal place for tourists. M. G. STACKPOLE, 
Auburn, Maine. 


fields free from stone. 
Bargain $2800. JuLIA 


125 ACRES, new buildings, 
Large wood and timber lot. 
JounstTon, Litchfield, Maine. 





INN, Hotel, Tourist homes, farms, dairy farms, cot- 
tages, city and town property. Mrs. BertHa HAyEs, 
Real Estate, Barrington, New Hampshire. 





Miscellaneous 





BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS FOLDERS. 1/8 Unusual, 
Superior Quality Really Deluxe. Postpaid $2.50. 18 Re- 
membrance folders: Birthday — Anniversary — Sym- 
pathy — Congratulations — Convalescent — Baby — 
Gift — Shower. Beautiful assortment. Postpaid, $1.00. 
50 Christmas folders assorted, name printed, envelopes 
included. Postpaid 75c. We have sold Greeting Cards for 
35 years at this address and cheerfully refund if not 
perfectly satisfied. Cash with all orders. SourHwortn's, 
10 P.O. Arcade, Bridgeport, Conn. 





NORFOLK COMMEMORATIVE HALF DOLLAR 
— one of the most beautiful issued and one of only two 
authorized by Congress in 1937. Only 25,000 minted. 
Bears date of 1936. First United States coin issued with 
royal crown of England on it. Without doubt will be 
extremely valuable in years to come. $1.65 for — 
piece on order; $1.55 for all thereafter up to 25; $1.5 
each on orders of 25 or more. Send money order —~ 
check. Get yours now before it is too late. NorRFoLK 
ADVERTISING BoarD, 107 West Main Street, Norfolk, 
Va. 





WOMAN seeks position in bookshop or department. 
Experienced in selling current books, managing rental 
department, writing reviews, radio book news, and lec- 
turing on book topics. Working knowledge of rare books 
and searching out-of-print items. Address Box BK 1, 
626 Park Sq. Building, Boston, Mass. 
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YANKEE 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
handwoven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs. Imports and gifts. Just off Route 6, be- 
tween Brooklyn and Danielson. 





RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 





WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 





RAISE MONEY for your club, et, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 
commissions to agents. Lester PuTNaAM, Antrim, N. H. 


WANTED TO BUY: Old Mechanical Coin-operated 
Musical Machines with prominent figures. Mechanical 
City, and Antique Automobiles. ALBERT B. GARGANIGO, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 








KOD: AK ROLLS DEVELOPED: 8 Perfection prints, 
2 professional enlargements or 16 prints with each roll, 
25¢. Prompt service. GLOBE PHoto SERVICE, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 





Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, II. 





IF YOU COLLECT Stamps, Lamps, Coins, Dolls, 
everything for pleasure or profit, subscribe to HOBBIE 
Monthly Magazine. $2 per year. Six months’ trial sub- 
scription $1. GLENCRAFT SERVICE, S 507, 171 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I. 


POPULAR $1.00 Personal Stationery — 300 bond 
sheets, 100 heavy envelopes, printed blue ink, postpaid 
3z. HONESTY Press, Putney, Vermont. 

OL D CLOC KS, | G L ASS, ANTIQUES at MACOMBER 
Crock Hospitat, Ashland, Massachusetts. 





100 BU SINESS LETTERHEADS and 100 envelopes 
for $1.00 postpaid. Other printing at reasonable prices 
Send stamped envelope for 1 UNITED STATIONERY 
Company, East miners: N. 


INTEL LIGENT, pss male, age 20, two years col- 
lege, desires position as secretary-companion or tutor. 

Free to travel. Box JE 1, 626 Park Square Building, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 








U. S. STAMPLESS COVER CATALOG, lists and 
prices over 10,000 folded letters, 1754-1856. Reliable 
guide; illustrated handbook. Two dollars. STEPHEN 
Ricu, Verona, New Jersey. 





TWO ENLARGEMENTS, roll de rey udened, 25¢. 
MopeERN PuHorto Service, Plaistow, N. H. 

PHOTOG RAPHIC CHRISTMAS C ARDS, matching 
envelopes, from your snapshots. Send negative. 10¢ for 
sample. $1.00 for 15. MopERN Puoro, Plaistow, N. H. 





WILD FLOWER HONEY, five pounds, $1.10, ten 
pounds, $2.00, postpaid 3rd zone. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. MOORLAND APIARIES, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE, to settle estate: One natural wood a Maadow- 
brook, one pony cart, (by Demorest) rubber tired, one 
Sailor cut under, rubber tired (four wheels), one sleigh, 
and numerous harnesses. Mrs. A. F. Lowe, 20 
Vernon St., Gardner, Mass. 





ORIGINAL, signed etching “Picnic on Dunes."’ Ex- 
hibited at Chicago Art Institute and by Society of 
American Etchers. $2.50. EtcaHinG PortFro.io, Covin, 
115 University Road, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





MINK RAISING PROFITABLE in Yankeeland 
cheap Seed supply. Booklet 50¢. MupGett's, Rupert, Vt. 





A REALLY DELUXE BOX of CHRISTMASCARDS, 
eighteen with envelopes, three each of six designs. 
Money back if you are not enthusiastic. UNcLe Hiram, 
Milford, Conn. (By the old mill stream.) (George E. 
Southworth.) 





HOUSEKEEPER WANTED for motherless home. 


R. CLAFLIN, Blackstone, Mass. 


Miscellaneous 





JEFFERSON DAVIS BALLOTS — An original ballot 
cast for him as President in 1861. Have voter's signature 
on back. Guaranteed genuine original found in Peters- 
burg, Va., and only a few left. $2.53 P. O. M. O. only. 
A. W. Duwninc, P. O. Box, 574, Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 

STATIONERY, JOB PRINTING. 
sion Press, Shelburne, Vermont. 
WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, Cabinet of 50, 
2 envelopes $3.50. 634 Envelopes, 1000 $3.00. BUSI- 
NESS CARDS, 1000 $2.00 Prepaid, Cash with orders. 
Samples on request. Work guaranteed. BANKS PRINTING 
SERVICE, Box 302, Auburn, Maine. 
WOMEN to form Towel, Blanket Clubs. 
ToweE. Company, Clinton, Massachusetts. 





Samples. | EXceL- 





CLINTON 





TOWELS: Buy direct from manufacturers. . Save 20% 
to 30%. CLinton Towet Co., Clinton, Massac -husetts. 


THERE'S Gold In Those Hills. Make souvenirs from 
materials found there. Sample, 25c. Five, $1.00. Home- 
CRAFT INDUSTRIES, North Chelmsford, Massachusetts. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, printed, TWO 5 x7 professional 
am ggg 25c. 24 hour service. MopERN PuxorTo, 
Plaistow, N. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE VISITORS: We_ have 
homelike rooms for overnight or longer. SARAH HAZEN, 
or Mrs. J. P. Hutcurnson, Norwich, Vermont. 


BEAUTIFUL MAINE WOOLEN remnants for suits, 
coats, dresses. Send stamp for samples and prices. 
FLORENCE Moopy, Farmington, Maine. 














BUSINESS 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE 
Sugar, Syrup, Sugar Cakes, Maple Cream. Vermont 
cured Cob Smoked Ham and Bacon. Write for price list. 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vt. 


HOMAN THE FLORIST 


Perennials, Landscaping Evergreens, Cut Flowers, 
Shrubs. Bulbs of all kinds. Pottery Gifts from Holland, 
Germany, Italy, England and America. Member 
F.T.D.S. 








New London, New Hampshire. Tel. 77-2 


INFORM/! Aer ae ALL * ated ENGLAND 
ECT 
We supply clippings -y any subject 
Write us in regard to rates 
ROBINSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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SWOPS FOR CASH 


(Continued from Cover IT) 
are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 


~ Has anyone an iron-bound well bucket to swop for 
cash? 0318 

“Will trade my magazines, Plain Talk, Mercury, 
Allantic Monthlies, etc., for good postage stamps plus 
the expressage. Write for a few magazines and then 
send me good postage stamps in exchange. 0319 

Prospective buyer of Dodge or Plymouth in vicinity 
of Boston, Mass.: Make me an offer, preferably cash, 
for my credit of $105 on a new car, no allowance on old 
car. 0320 


~ Wanted: Old used picture ire postcards | and albums. 
Will pay cash (10c per 100) for them if they've been 
through t the mails. 0321 


Swop: Hampshire ram, 6 mo., a periect type, ready 
for service. Sire reg. mother huge sheep, sheared 10% 
Ibs. this spring. For $15 or for $20 bu. 1st-class winter 
potatoes. Ordinary Hampshire ram, good size, 6 mos. 
old — $10 ot 15 bu. ist-class potatoes. Either one must 
be taken at once for this price. 0322 


Experie nced decorator will send « actual samples for 
color schemes for that room you're doing this fall, or 
the solution of any decorative problem, for the paltry 
sum of $1 enclosed with full details such as layout, 
exposure, and existing features or colors. 0323 


Hooked rugs all | wool — made with old-fashioned hook 
— will sell for cash. Or will make - _— colors and 
size you choose. Swop or cash. JY3 


“Experts consider my Concord Sagcuas h a museum 
piece. Write for particulars fl gene h and full equipment. 
The price is reasonable. JU33 

I want to buy odd cups ad saucers seventy-five years 
old or more. Must be in good condition. S318 

I collect United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 
Custom made target bow and six arrows suitable for 


lady or gentleman. I can use anything in sporting gree. 














